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66 LORD, THOU ART GREAT, ETC. 


The day since last we said good-bye would 
seem 
Like a strange tale, or half-remembered dream ! 


LORD, THOU ART GREAT. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SEIDL. 


“ Lorp, thou art great!” I cry, when in the 
east 
The day is blooming like a rose of fire. 
When, to partake anew of life’s rich feast, 
Nature and man awake with fresh desire, 
When art thou seen more gracious, God of 
power, 
Than in the morn’s great resurrection hour ? 


“ Lord, thou art great!” I cry, when blackness 
shrouds 
The noonday heavens, and crinkling light- 
nings flame, 
And on the tablet of the thunder-clouds, 
In fiery letters write thy dreadful name. 
When art thou, Lord, more terrible in wrath, 
Than in the midday tempest’s lowering path? 


“Lord, thou art great!” I cry, when in the 
west, 
Day, softly vanquish’d, shuts his giowing 


eye ; 
When song-feasts ring from every woodland 
nest, 
And all in melancholy sweetness die ; 
When giv’st thou, Lord, our hearts more 
bless’d repose, 
‘Than in the magic of thy evening shows? 


“ Lord, thou art great!” I cry at dead of night, 
When silence broods alike on land and 
deep ; 
When stars go up and down the blue-arched 
height, 
And on the silver clouds the moonbeams 
sleep ; 
When beckonest thou, O Lord, to loftier 
heights, 
Than in the silent praise of holy night? 


“Lord, thou art great!” in nature’s every 
form ; 

Greater in none —simply most great in all ; 
In tears and terrors, sunshine, smile and storm, 
And all that stirs the heart, is felt thy call ; 
“Lord, thou art great!” Oh let me praise 

thy name, 
And grow in greatness as I thine proclaim. 
Golden Hours. 


A PICTURED MEETING. 


Ir, some sweet night, out of the mist and rain, 
The sea’s hoarse cry, and the tumultuous pain 
Of storm winds, wailing at their own unrest, 
And echoing cries from my own heart un- 
blest, — 
A sudden bell should ring, and I should hear 
Your unforgotten voice close at my ear, 
In calm ccnventional accents speak my name, 
And looking up should see, as in a frame, 
You standing in the doorway, with the light 
Full on your face, and close behind black 
night, 





But how to meet? — With gladness I would 
rise, 

To seek some answering gladness in your eyes ; 

And finding it,—too moved to meet your 
smile, 

Would lean my face against your arm awhile, 

Mingling a teardrop with the raindrops there, 

To feel your touch so tender on my hair! 

And though my heart would be too deeply 
stirred 

To give for welcome even one glad word, 

I think your heart would hear its happy beat, 

And understand that words would sound less 
sweet ; 

But what your voice would answer, quiet and 
low, 

I cannot tell, —I only long to know! 

Belgravia. BEssi£ DILL, 


TWO SONNETS OF CONTRAST. 
I. 
WHAT THE FATHERS FOUND. 


A HAND that shaped the plastic stuff of things, 
With more than all we know of craftsman’s 
skill ; 
A mind that ruled the fingers’ fashionings 
With more than we can dream of prescient 
Will; 
Contrivance superhuman, yet which brings 
Its elder-brother-hood with human shift 
Writ on the face of its perfected plan; 
Economy beyond a housewife’s thrift 
In world-material, from the simplest flower, 
The tiniest herb and insect up to man. — 
All these our fathers found — transcendent 
Power, 
Unerring Art and unhorizoned Love 
In nature — with some puzzles, which an hour 
Of sound apologetics would remove. 


Il. 
WHAT THE SONS FIND. 


A struggling herd, of whom some fight their 
way 

To the perfected type by slow degrees, 
Through countless forms of death and of decay, 

And (possibly) a‘Being, watching these ; 
Whose attributes we know not, save to say 
That none in full infinitude he hath. 

Not Power — or else Omnipotence laid by; 
Not Skill — his blunders strew creation’s path ; 
Not Thrift — the world stands shuddering at 

Its waste ; 

“Not Love!” the unselected millions cry. 
Nought infinite; unless it there be traced, 

Where the grim Humor of his work appears 
Seasoning the scheme for mortals, with a taste 

As sharp as anguish and as salt as tears. 

Fortnightly Review. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
FRANCE, 

THE Ferry ministry has come out won- 
derfully strengthened from the struggles 
of the last few months — strong enough, 
indeed, to suggest the possibility of its 
being destined to a longer life than any 
of our ministries have had as yet — per- 
haps strong enough to last till the next 
elections, and create, both in the Chamber 
and in the country, a real governmental 
party. M. Ferry has succeeded in ac- 
quiring a political status and authority 
such as none of his predecessors enjoyed, 
not even M. Gambetta. And yet we can- 
not even now Call him a great statesman. 
He has, indeed, shown some of the most 
indispensable qualities of a statesman, 
skill and courage; but we are still unable 
clearly to discern the leading ideas of his 
policy, whether at home or abroad. Ex- 
cept in the matter of public instruction, 
where no one can dispute the magnitude 
and solidity of his work, he seems rather 
to have allowed himself to be led by cir- 
cumstances, and, while avoiding extreme 
measures, to have gone with the current 
of Republican opinion. So far, Gambetta 
remains the only Republican statesman 
who has had a definite programme. But 
M. Ferry will of course, by the very exer- 
cise of power, be brought to frame one, 
which will be the result of practical expe- 
rience worked out by a singularly clear 
and impartial mind. 

Experiences, both trying and instruc- 
tive, have not been wanting to him these 
last months, and he has come out of them 
with credit. He has fairly disabled the 
two parties leagued to oppose him — the 
coterie of M. Wilson and M. de Frey- 
cinet,* and the Radicals of the Extreme 
Left. These two parties have invented a 
useful cry, which represents no substan- 
tial fact, and which they reiterate with 
more perseverance than conviction. M. 
Ferry and his partisans, according to 
them, are Absolutists. They themselves 


* M. de Freycinet, however, has lately changed his 
tactics. He is flattering the Repubiican Union, trying 
to gain partisans by exciting an appetite for office, and 
endeavoring to supplant M. Ferry, not by opposing 
him, but simply by taking his place. 





are Liberals. Under this pretext they 
claim to unite for common action Moder- 
ates like M. de Freycinet, Jacobins like 
M. Clemenceau and M. Madier de Mont- 
jau, and semi-Anarchists like M. Clovis 
Hughes and M. de Lanessan. This pre- 
tended opposition of principles, the theory 
of which is solemnly set forth in the Mou- 
velle Revue, and hotly advocated in the 
France, simply covers a low ambition for 
power, and a sham coalition in which the 
Moderates are playing into the hands of 
the-Radicals. M. Ferry has twice given 
battle to this coalition, and twice come off 
victorious — once by his dismissal of Gen- 
eral Thibaudin from the ministry of war, 
and again by the splendid majority he ob- 
tained in support of his policy in Tonquin. 

We have already pointed out the mis- 
take he committed in ever accepting M. 
Thibaudin as acolleague. A man of mod- 
erate abilities, and disliked in the army, 
M. Thibaudin was fain to surround him- 
self with sycophants, to administer by fa- 
voritism, and to act in the council as the 
representative, if not the secret agent, of 
the Radicals. The ministry of war fell 
into a state of total disorganization. The 
Radical journals contained a series of in- 
discreet revelations, which came straight 
from the cabinet of M. Thibaudin. Other 
indiscretions appeared at the same time 
in the Petite France, the organ of M. 
Wilson. These emanated from a higher 
source. The information M. Wilson ob- 
tained as a member of the president’s 
family he used as a journalist. It became 
every day more evident that a conspiracy 
was being formed against the ministry, 
and that the Radicals gained their chief 
support, on the one hand from the minis- 
try of war, on the other from the son-in- 
law of the president. The visit of the 
king of Spain accentuated the situation, 
and led to its speedy solution. 

Looking at M. Ferry’s conduct in this 
matter by itself, we may find him guilty of 
some imprudence in not insisting that the 
visit to France should precede the visit 
to Germany, and in not taking stronger 
measures for the preservation of order 
when it was known that the coming guest 
bore the title of colonel of the Uhlans of 
Strasbourg. His mistake lay in his in- 
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ability to believe the Parisian populace 
capable of an act of stupid and childish 
unreasonableness. Bismarck was a better 
psychologist. But patriotic feeling had 
little to do with the hisses which greeted 
King Alfonso on the 29th of September. 
They were really intended for M. Ferry. 
From the moment the king’s arrival was 
known, the journals of the Extreme Left, 
and those which followed the lead of M. 
Wilson, joined in a chorus of abuse against 
the unpatriotic ministry which was humil- 
iating France before a royal guest come 
only to insult her; they implied that M. 
Grévy had consented against his will to 
receive the king; they dwelt on the noisy 
demonstrations in the streets, and stirred 
up new ones by the violence of their Jan- 
guage; they declared that M. Thibaudin 
had no part in the policy of his colleagues. 
M. Thibaudin submitted to the pressure 
of his Radical friends to such an extent 
that he not only declined to figure in the 
cortege of the king of Spain, but refused 
to furnish the military escort and band, 
whose presence would have done much to 
diminish the scandal and mitigate the 
gravity of the situation. This time the 
measure was full, and M. Ferry took oc- 
casion to rid himself both of General 
Thibaudin and of M. Wilson. M. Grévy, 
reduced to the necessity of painfully ex- 
cusing himself to the king of Spain and 
accepting a frigidly polite reply, felt that 
his son-in-law had compromised him, and 
found it necessary to’ require from him 
creater reserve in the future, and also to 
consent to the dismissal of M. Thibaudin. 
M. Thibaudin gave in his resignation in 
terms which amply justified M. Ferry in 
exacting it, and was replaced by General 
Campenon, whose energy and ability had 
been universally recognized when he held 
office in the Gambetta ministry. The 
danger of international difficulties arising 
from the incident was quickly dispelled 
by the moderation of the king and of the 
Spanish ambassador, the Duke of Fer- 
nand Nufiez; and this miserable escapade, 
which gave rise to so many unpleasant 
comments on French character in the 
foreign press, was allowed to remain — 
what it really was —a mere matter of in- 


The retirement of M. Thibaudin was 
received with a burst of invective from 
the Radical press. It seems never to 
have occurred to'them that the more they 
made common cause with him the more 
evident it became that M. Ferry was jus- 
tified in removing from his camp an oppo- 
nent of his policy. These attacks did 
some service to the ministry by defining 
its position. It had come into office at the 
moment when the expulsion of the princes 
was the burning question, and when the 
Radicals, being noisier than the rest, 
seemed to take the lead of the Republican 
party. The time had now come for repudi- 
ating this compromising association. M. 
Ferry used the opportunity afforded by a 
visit to Rouen and Havre, under pretext of 
inspecting the works of the lower Seine, to 
emphasize the separation. He declared 
that the ministerial policy was one of 
progress and reform, but he also declared 
that what France needed most of all was 
rest, stability, and labor ; he ridiculed the 
extravagant promises held out by the 
Radicals, and defied them to formulate a 
programme of government. Some pas- 
sages in his speech even recalled the 
statesmen of the time of Louis Philippe, 
and seemed to imply that he regarded the 
government of France less as a demo- 
cratic government than as a bourgeois 
government of democratic tendencies. 
From that time it was open war; and the 
Radical press spared neither taunt nor 
calumny. In several bye-elections the 
candidates of the Extreme Left carried 
seats hitherto held by members of the 
Republican Union. But the violence and 
partial success of the Radicals only served 
to rally the majority more closely round 
its chief. It was indeed carried away by 
its old anti-clerical antipathies into some 
acts contrary to the wishes of the ministry 
— such as the suppression of the vote for 
the seminaries, and the reduction of the 
salary of the archbishop of Paris by fif- 
teen thousand francs; but when the Sen- 
ate replaced these items and sent the 
budget back to the Chamber of Deputies, 
the Chamber, at M. Ferry’s request, re- 
considered the votes and reversed its 
former decision. The most significant 
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incident of all was the vote for maintain- 
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ing the French embassy to the Papal See, 
and the speech of M. Spuller which pre- 
ceded that vote. M. Spuller, Gambetta’s 
most intimate friend, ignoring the saying 
of his old chief, * Clericalism, — that is 
the enemy we have to face,” spoke elo- 
quently not only of the great social and 
moral interests represented by Catholi- 
cism, but of the necessity of securing re- 
ligious peace in France. This politic 
language corresponds, I am sure, with the 
private convictions of the majority of Re- 
publicans, but they have been long in 
adopting it, and one may still question 
whether they will be able steadily to act 
in accordance with it. On this point the 
Radicals will have many allies in the heart 
of the Republican Union; and the reli- 
gious question must remain one of the 
chief embarrassments and dangers of the 
republic. It is not, however, the only 
one. Last year, at the last sitting of the 
Chamber, M. Ferry announced that in 
1884 he would propose a revision of the 
Constitution. There was little need to 
explain that he understood revision in a 
very different sense from that of the Ex- 
treme Left, and thus bring down on him. 
self a gross insult from M. Clovis Hugues, 
a deputy of Marseilles; but it is none the 
less true that the question involves an 
equivocation and a_ misunderstanding. 
The moderate Republican party accepted 
the idea of revision only to deprive the 
Radicals of the power of using it as an 
election cry; it would assuredly prefer to 
do without revision altogether ; and in any 
case it does not mean what the Radicals 
mean by it. While the Radicals wish to 
overhaul the Constitution from top to 
bottom, and to destroy the Senate if not 
the presidency of the republic itself, the 
Moderates are only prepared to introduce 
some modifications into the mode of elect- 
ing the senators, and to regulate their 
powers in matters of finance in such a 
manner as to prevent conflicts between 
the two Chambers. Is it worth while, for 
this, to open up the whole question of the 
Constitution, to assemble the congress, 
and stir the country from one end to the 
other? If the results are tolerably satis- 
factory, what does it signify that the 
method of recruiting the Senate is some- 





what absurd? And as to the question of 
the budget, it had far better be left to set- 
tle itself according to usage. If the depu- 
ties would cease to settle legislative ques- 
tions, and suppress public services 
created by law, by the short and easy 
method of refusing the credits required 
for them, the Senate on its side would 
willingly give up reinstating the rejected 
credits in the form of amendments; but 
it is better that this should be done by 
tacit agreement, and that the Senate 
should be allowed to retain a weapon 
which may be useful, for instance, when 
the Chamber attempts to decide a ques- 
tion like that of the separation of Church 
and State by simply refusing to vote the 
budget of public worship. The result of 
this curious situation is, that the journals 
friendly to the ministry almost all oppose 
revision, and that the Radical papers take 
advantage of M. Ferry’s declarations, and 
warn him that he will have to go through 
with it and frame an entirely new consti- 
tution. The Gambetta Cabinet fell on this 
question of revision; it remains to be 
seen whether the Ferry Cabinet will be 
more fortunate. It has, at least, the im- 
mense advantage of not having been re- 
quired to face this question at starting, 
and of having had time to consolidate, be- 
fore dealing with it, what appears to be a 
staunch majority. 

The firmness of this majority was 
shown in the debate on Tonquin. So far 
as one can judge, the Republican majority 
had no great liking for the expedition, and 
they had a real dread of war with China, 
At the bottom of their hearts they had a 
good deal against the ministry —for not 
having called the Chambers earlier, for not 
having supported M. Bourée, and so on. 
But they did clearly understand that you 
must not upset a ministry because you 
disagree with it on points of detail; and 
after the remarkable report of M. Léon 
Renault, the votes of the roth and 18th 
of December secured to the ministry 
the moral and material support of which 
it stood in need. This was so much the 
more fortunate, because the fears and anx- 
ieties of the Chamber were quite ground- 
less, and sprang from ignorance of Asiatic 
concerns. To abandon the delta of Ton- 
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quin would have been not only to give up | ropean affairs makes it a very incompe- 
a most promising commercial route but to | tent judge in these matters. 
lose all credit in the East, and justify the | 


It is very evident that Germany feels 
Chinese dipiomacy, which has all along | herself always on the defensive against 


been threatening us with war without ever 
having the slightest intention of undertak- 
ing it. M. Bourée had, as we have al- 
ready said, deserved his recall by enter- 
ing, without authority from his govern- 
ment, into negotiations with China, thus 
implying a recognition of her rights over 
Tonquin, and by sending home, as a treaty 
accepted by China, a draft which really 
only represented the ideas of M. Bourée. 
The ministry acted wisely in going reso- 
lutely forward, attributing but little im- 
portance to the warnings of the Marquis 
T’seng and the articles he contributed to 
the Gaudors, and adopting with regard to 
China that determined attitude which has 
always been so successfully used by En- 
gland. It cannot be denied that, owing to 
past mistakes, the whole affair is and must 
be onerous and difficult; but the ministry 
cannot repudiate the task it has inherited, 
and must make the best that can be made 
of it. 

These distant foreign and colonial ques- 
tions would not seem to us so serious as 
they do, if it were not that in Europe 
itself France is not only isolated but 


France, and the moment she believes her- 
self about to be attacked, she will forestall 
the blow; but she has no interest in mak- 
ing war —it serves her purpose better to 
isolate France, to prevent her contracting 
any useful alliance, and to form, mean- 
while, a vast alliance of European States 
under the leadership of Germany. In 
order to attain this object, it is useful to 
represent France as a restless, quarrel- 
some nation, a nursery of revolutions and 
childish ambitions, a menace now to 
Spain, now to Italy, now to Germany. 
Above all, it is necessary to reiterate this 
theme in order to keep up to a sufficient 
pitch the passion for German unity among 
Germans, who, in ceasing to fear the 
common foe, might cease to regard Prus- 





sia with tender deference. This is why 
the German press strikes up such a mar- 
tial strain from time to time. It does not 
at all imply that M. de Bismarck is plan- 
ning a fresh invasion. What he most 
cares for is to prevent any rapprochement 
between France and Russia — though he 
himself, as early as 1854, spoke of such a 





rapprochement as being among the inev- 


threatened ; so that she can never feel! itable events of the future. His whole 
safe in diverting either money or men| policy during these last months has been 
from the necessities of her own defence | directed to this object; and he has suc- 
on the old Continent. The threatening | ceeded in re-establishing cordial relations 
articles which appeared last October in| between Russia and Austria, as well as 
the journals supposed to derive their in-| between Russia and Prussia. It is said 
spiration directly from the German chan-| that some time ago he was trying, on the 
cellor, created serious uneasiness in| contrary, to bring about arupture between 
France. The charge of entertaining bel-: Austria and Russia; but it is difficu!t to 
licose projects, of using arrogant and in-| believe it. The chances are too uncer- 
jurious language, and of even endangering | tain. Besides, however reai the hostility 
the safety of Germans residentin France, | of Russia towards Germany, is it possi- 
was so remote from the truth that it) ble, at the present moment, to dream of 
seemed to have been purposely devised | an alliance between the autocrat of all the 
to prepare public opinion in Germany for; Russias and the French republic? We 
an approaching war. The journalists of! must wait till Europe is a little more ac- 
Cologne and Lerlin are surely not soigno-| customed to the existence of a great re- 
rant and inexperienced as to take a scur-| public in her midst. At present she is to 
rilous newspaper like the Anti Prussian | the nations a paradox, and to the dynas- 
as representing French opinion. They | ties a chimera.. The triple alliance —in 
must know that if there is a fault charge-| which Spain is perhaps to be included — 
able upon the mass of the French nation | is to a great extent a sort. of mutual assur- 
at this moment, it is that of being peace- | ance society against democracy,— a means 








able and apathetic to excess. ‘That we 
should show some ill-humor at finding 


ourselves everywhere surrounded by sus- | 
picion and hostility, is not to be wondered | 


at; and it certainly is a long way from 
wishing to go to war. For the rest, the 


uneasiness of the French public was ex- | 


aggerated. Its general ignorance of Eu- 


| of giving a more solid basis to the internal 
| policy of the States of which it is com- 
posed. 

For the same reason they have fostered 
in France these groundless fears from 
which we are now beginning to recover. 
Spain may be fairly set aside. The in- 
sulting reception of the king in Paris is 
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certainly much to be regretted; but the | seen to be not altogether to her disadvan- 
internal affairs of Spain are far too unsta- | tage, and it may even be the starting-point 


ble for her friendship to be very useful, | of better relations with Italy. 
With Italy| fact, been doubly useful to her. 


or her enmity very terrible. 
it is quite otherwise. Italy is now a ho- 
mogeneous nation, animated by sincere 
and ardent patriotism. Her two opposi- 
tions, Republican and Ultramontane, have 
no real force, and constitute no menace to 
her stability. She has succeeded, within 
the space of a few years, in creating a 
regular administration, in establishing 
financial order and prosperity, and in lay- 
ing the foundations of a vast system of 
public instruction. From an agricultural 
and industrial, and, above all, from a com- 
mercial point of view, she has before her 
the prospect of amagnificent future. Her 
vast stretch of seaboard, and her splendid 
sailor population, give her the first place 
among the Mediterranean powers; and at 
the same time, her rapid numerical in- 
crease keeps up a supply of emigrants 
who will create commercial colonies for 
her all the world over. It is one of the 
first interests of France to maintain a 
good understanding with a country which, 
if it wields at present no great military 
force, will nevertheless, in no very distant 
future, have become equally formidable 
in its economical and in its military and 
naval aspect. It is no less the interest of 
Italy to secure the friendship of France, 
whose opposition on the Mediterranean 
might seriously hinder her development. 
Unfortunately, for the last fifteen years 
misunderstandings have gone on multi- 
plying betweenthem. France has treated 
Italy with indifference, mingled with sus- 
picion and contempt; and Italy on her 
side — generosity not being her most 
prominent national virtue — has lavished 
her attentions on conquering Prussia, and 
kept all her kicks for conquered France. 
At Tunis, in particular, she began with a 
series of intrigues and provocations which 
obliged France to lay hands on a country 
where her own safety required that her 
authority should be paramount. The Tu- 
nisian atfair completed the estrangement 
between the two governments, and has- 
tened the conclusion of the triple alliance. 
The visit of the prince imperial to Rome 
on his return from Spain was a sufficiently 
Open manifestation of the personal friend- 
ship which unites the reigning families of 
Italy and Prussia. 

At first sight this triple alliance may 
seem a direct menace to France; and it 
did in fact cause considerable irritation 
and uneasiness in France from the first; 


but, looked at a little closer, it will be| 





It has, in 
In the 
first place, it has rendered it impossible 
for her to dream of entertaining a warlike 
policy, and forced upon her a juster ap- 
preciation of the political importance of 
Italy. In the second place, Italy herself, 
having gained a considerable access of 
strength, and not caring to be the slave 
of her relations with a too powerful ally, 
is beginning to show a new friendliness 
in her dealings with France. Public opin- 
ion had been in rather too great a hurry 
in supposing that the alliance was offen- 
sive as well as defensive. The Italians 
had the good sense to reserve tull liberty 
of action in case of a war being under- 
taken by either of their allies; the com- 
pact was only for mutual defence in case 
of attack by some other power, and at the 
same time included the mutual guarantee 
by Italy and Austria of each other’s actual 
possessions. The alliance has no such 
great military importance; but it does 
two things for Italy —it obliges Austria 
(though at the risk of vexing the Irre- 
dentists) to change her attitude of cold 
disdain for one of friendly regard; and it 
gives to the ministry of Depretis and 
Mancini a strength such as no ministry 
has had before, since no one would care, 
by overthrowing it, to break the link be- 
tween Italy and Germany. Thus the en- 
trance of Italy into the triple alliance 
seems on the whole to be much less a 
combination for purposes of foreign pol- 
icy than a very astute manceuvre for se- 
curing parliamentary stability at home. 
There is nothing to prevent the establish- 
ment of friendly relations between France 
and Italy; especially now that Italy, fol- 
lowing the example of the other powers, 
has consented to the abolition of her con- 
sular jurisdiction in Tunis, in return for 
some wise concessions on the part of 
France. 

With regard to Austria, the situation is 
equally satisfactory. Austria, like Italy, 
is by no means disposed to let herself be 
drawn into an aggressive policy, and if 
circumstances have brought her to con- 
sent to a mariage de raison with Germa- 
ny, she has not lost her distrust of an ally 
who may at any moment be seized with 
an irresistible longing to swallow up her 
German provinces. ‘he triple ailiance, 
therefore, while it forces France to main- 
tain a purely pacific attitude, leaves her 
so much the more at liberty to carry on 
friendly relations with the European pow- 
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ers, and to pursue her colonial policy in 
the East. 

This pacific attitude is the more neces- 
sary, because at the present moment finan- 
cial and economical considerations must 
hold the first place in French policy. The 
excessive expenditure on school buildings 
and public works has brought about a 
state of gratuitous financial embarrass- 
ment. With their habitual thoughtless- 
ness, and with the one idea of gratifying 
the electors, the deputies have at once 
lightened taxation and multiplied ex- 
penses; the extraordinary budget has in- 
creased every year, till several hundred 
millions of francs have been added to the 
national debt. We are now drawing in 
and trying to economize; and something 
has been effected by the conversion of 
the Rente and the arrangement made with 
the railway companies ; but it is impossible 
to rectify the situation at a stroke without 
breaking positive engagements; and it 
wili take years of prudence to restore our 
finance to its former prosperity. The 
matter would be less serious if it were not 
that French industry — and in particular 
Parisian industry—is at this moment 
passing through a severe crisis, aggra- 
vated by anarchist, and even to some ex- 
tent by royalist, agitations. Parliament 
itself was affected by the movement, and 
the Chamber gave itself up for five days 
to idle disputes, and to economic disserta- 
tions which only gave lamentable proof of 
the ignorance and want of common sense 
with which some of our representatives 
are aiflicted. Happily M. Ferry inter- 
vened, and closed the oratorical tourney 
with a capital speech, which brought 
things back to their true proportions, and 
showed that the solution of the problem 
is to be found only in prudence, labor, and 
a sound economic policy. We certainly 
shall owe much to the ministry which shall 
succeed in giving a firm direction to the 
economic policy of France. For fourteen 
years we have been tossing to and fro be- 
tween free-trade and protection; and our 
industries never know what efforts may 
be required of them, nor what protection 
they may count upon. They suffer from 
the excessive pressure of public business, 
and from the provisional character which, 
so far, has always attached to republican 
government. Social agitations also have 


their part in the crisis; and, above all, 
the improvident and exacting spirit of the 
working classes. Little by little the work- 
men of Paris have obtained a really un- 
reasonable increase of wages; and at the 
same time they have been constantly di- 


minishing the number of working hours, 
and even of working days. We can 
hardly be surprised, under the circum- 
stances, that German and Belgian industry 
is everywhere supplanting ours. The 
workmen complain of the greed of em- 
ployers who go abroad for cheaper labor ; 
but is it the fault of the employers that 
the Parisian workman asks ten francs a 
day and works four or five days a week? 
Building in Paris costs nearly half as 
much again to-day as it did ten years ago, 
because the wages of all the men employed 
have risen half as much again. The re- 
sult is, that the builder cannot get a rea- 
sonable interest on his capital, that build- 
ing is at a standstill, and that the men are 
starving. In addition to these discon- 
tents, we have been threatened with a 
strike in the police force, in consequence 
of a recent law relating to the prefecture 
of police; and the new regulations with 
regard to the sweeping of the streets 
have deprived thousands of ragmen of 
their means of subsistence. All this has 
gone to increase the general distress ; but 
it has, on the other hand, also sufficed to 
prove the total inability of all the efforts 
of the anarchists to stir up the working 
classes to acts of violence. If the liberty 
we now enjoy has its dangers, we see that 
it carries the remedy along with it. The 
disintegration and discredit into which 
the reactionary parties — especially those 
of Prince Jerome and his son — have 
fallen, is a striking illustration of this. 


Thanks to the comparative calm of po- 
litical life, the last six months have been 
marked by considerable activity in the 
world of literature, science, and art. 

The plastic arts must always hold the 
foremost place in public appreciation. 
Exhibitions may multiply as they will, but 
Paris will go to all of them. The trien- 
nial exhibition got up by the State could 
hardly be expected to succeed, by the 
side of the annual exhibition which for 
the last three years has been left to the 
free initiative of the artists themselves. 
Yet, contrary to expectation, and in spite 
of the unfavorable time of the year (Sep- 
tember to November), it was a very great 
success indeed. It was arranged with 
exquisite taste: the works of art were not 
too many to be studied without fatigue; 
and, the number of exhibits allowed to be 
sent in by a single artist being unlimited, 
each master could give a much more com- 
plete idea of the real character of his 
genius than in the annual exhibition, 
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each. The only fault that can be found 
with the triennial exhibition is that it con- 
tained too many things which had already 
appeared in the Salon of 1883, and were 
still fresh in our recollection. The first 
thing that struck the eye on entering was 
the immense superiority of the sculptures 
over the paintings. A school of sculpture 
which counts among its members such 
men as Dubois, Chapu, Mercié, Falguiére, 
Saint Marceaux, Frémiet, Idrac, Dela- 
planche, Barrias, Suchetet, and Guillaume, 
cannot but hold a distinguished place in 
the history of art. Never before has 
France possessed such a number of emi- 
nent sculptors; and it is to the honor of 
our time that an art so grave, so little ap- 
preciated by the masses, and so far from 
lucrative, should have risen to its present 
height. It proves that there are many 
for whom an honest and disinterested 
quest of the beautiful has attraction 
enough. Amongst the paintings, on the 
contrary, it was curious to see how many 
painters lost by the collocation of so large 
a number of their works. Faults and 
mannerisms stood out with inexorable 
distinctness. Here you had M. Cabanel ; 
you felt the charm of his grace and deli- 
cacy; but you were disappointed at his 
soft and insipid painting, and the barren 
commonplaceness of his large historical 
compositions. You came to M. Bonnat, 
and his coloring shocked you by its harsh- 
ness and unreality. M. Cabanel softens 
and rounds his forms; M. Bonnat brings 
them out as if with a hammerstroke; M. 
Cabanel steeps his figures in cream and 
pomade; M. Bonnat paints them a good 
brick red, and drowns them in anchovy 
sauce. He is a vigorous artist, but he 
exaggerates as much as M. Cabanel at- 
tenuates. 
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delicate, and somewhat dry touch, and 
contained a number of small figures exe- 
cuted with the utmost precision; ‘The 
Guide” was almost like a water-color in 
tone, and the medium-sized figures of the 
peasant guide and of the soldiers he is 
leading through the wood are wonderful 
studies of type and attitude. The same 
transparency of tone characterizes a fine 
study of the ruins of the Tuileries; while 
a picture called “Le Chant” had the 
warmth of a Venetian canvas. The two 
finest things in the whole exhibition were 
a portrait of Mme. Mackay, a triumph of 
truthful and finely rendered form; and an 
interior of St. Mark’s at Venice, where a 
woman in deep black, overwhelmed with 
sorrow, is seen kissing the image of the 
Madonna del Baccio. There isa passion- 
ate eloquence in the gesture; and the dim 
lighting of the church is given with mas- 
terly skill. It is really delightful to see 
a man of M. Meissonier’s age, who has 
already touched the summit of fame, seek- 
ing with indefatigable earnestness new 
spheres of toil, and actually succeeding in 
renewing his youth by sheer hard work. 
M. Henner, for his part, does not attempt 
new things; his gamut is not very varied ; 
but he has such masterliness of execution, 
that when you see five or six of his works 
together you are overcome by their con- 
summate charm; you forget your most 
reasonable criticisms, and give yourself up 
to the pleasure ofadmiring. His kneeling 
“Nun” is a work which might fearlessly 
be placed side by side with those of the 
greatest of the great colorists. M. Emile 
Lévy sends nothing but crayons —life- 
size crayon portraits; but no oil painting 
could surpass them in vigor, and they have 
a brightness and freshness and vivacity 
such as oil cannot give. M.de Nittis had 


fus, by M. Wencker, a masterpiece of | already introduced this style of portrait- 


delicate execution and artistic insight, 
alone eclipses all the Bonnats. It is the 
same with Bastien Lepage. You admire 
his strong and noble qualities; but you 
feel their incompleteness, and realize how 
much he leaves to be desired in the way 
of perspective and composition. On the 
whole, there are only three painters who 
have really gained by this exhibition of 
their work — M. Meissonier, M. Henner, 
and M. Emile Lévy. M. Meissonier had 





ure on a large scale ; and even betore him 
M. Galbrund had shown that the crayon 
can produce effects no less forcible than 
those of the brush. M. Lévy has profited 
by the example, and placed himself at a 
single bound in the first rank of crayon 
portraiture, 

The charming crayonists of the eigh- 
teenth century might indeed complain that 
we are losing sight of the true character 
of the crayon, which subordinates every 
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long to another world than ours. 


de Séze an eighteenth-century exhibition, 
in which the pictures were seen surround- 
ed by artistic objects of all sorts charac- 
teristic of the ordinary life of the period 
— furniture and stuffs, snuff-boxes and 
miniatures — and thus the artist’s con- 
ception was replaced, so to speak, amidst 
the social surroundings out of which it 
sprang and to which it was adapted. The 
collection was not open long enough to 
satisfy the connoisseur ; it had to give way 
to the water-color exhibition, from which 
some of the best names are missing this 
year, including those of Heilbuth and 
Cazin; but where, on the other hand, we 
find M. Tissot, who has acquired in En- 
gland so curious and original a manner, 
and M. Zuber, the true successor of 
Jacquemart, who will worthily take his 
place between Frangais and Harpignies. 
The Water-Color Society has just lost 
one of its most, brilliant members, one of 
the most delightful of our younger paint- 
ers, Louis Leloir. There was something 
in him both of Regnault and of Fortuny. 
He had not, of course, the genial fire, the 
powerful imagination, of the first, nor the 
keen vision and dazzling fancy of the sec- 
ond; but he was in the highest degree 
graceful, elegant, poetic, spzvztuel, A dis- 
tinctively French character marks the 
work of the gifted illustrator of Moliére, 
the painter of the “ Fiancés,” of the 
“ Grandfather’s Name-day,” and of those 
fascinating fans in which butterflies, flow- 
ers, and women seemed to flit by as in a 
dream. A_ faultless draughtsman, a re- 
fined and original colorist, his individual- 
ity stood out distinctly enough amongst 
the crowd of painters, and in his chosen 
branch of art he had attained a high pitch 
of perfection. Leloir died at forty. A 
little while before, a still younger artist 


had passed away, one of the most robust | 


and wholesome painters of his generation, 
Ulysse Butin. He loved to represent the 
wild life of seafaring populations; he had 
the art of portraying with masculine sim- 
plicity all that 1s most tragic, touching, 


stirring in the destinies of the fisher-folk. | 
His last works had given him a high place ! 


amongst our artists; but the death of his 
wife, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
broke his heart and shortened his life. 


These conscientious and earnest painters, 
who recognized that art is iong, and who 
found life so short, cannot be called mas- 
ters or leaders of a school, and yet we 
rank them far higher than the clumsy and 
conceited painter whose works have just 
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been exhibited at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, M. Manet. The exhibition will at 
any rate have had the effect of reducing 
this overrated artist to his proper level. 
Ignorant of his craft, and hardly master, 
to the last, of his own brush, M. Manet, 
who was a very astute Parisian, less de- 
voted to art than eager for fame, tried to 
pass off his incapacity and his mistakes as 
the wilful and forceful negligence of gen- 
ius. A man whose best works are but 
imitations of Velasquez, of Rembrandt, of 
Franz Hals, or of Goya, successfully 
posed as an innovator, the inventor of 
open-air painting. By the help of a few 
blustering critics, he succeeded for some 
time in passing for the founder of a school, 
and exercised a real and Jamentable influ- 
ence on contemporary painters, who 
would have done better to !earn from the 
true masters, the Florentines, the Vene- 
tians, and Velasquez. Happily, the school 
properly called that of M. Manet, the Im- 
pressionist school, has brought to light 
the feebleness and trickery covered by 
these pretended innovations, and all that 
remains of the experiments of which M. 
Zola made himself the apostle is an effort 
to obtain harmony of coloring by the op- 
position of crude tints —an effort in which 
many of M. Manet’s followers have suc- 
ceeded a good deal better than he did 
himself. In any case, the praise M. Ma- 
net merits least of all is that of being a 
realist. Nothing could be more conven- 
tional or more artificial than his methods ; 
and to call him a realist is to confound 
the vea/ with the ugly, the trivial, and the 
indecent. 

But there is little meaning in these fu- 
tile distinctions and disputes as to ideal- 
ism and realism. I appeal to the readers 
of M. Sully Prudhomme’s newly published 
book on “ Expression in the Fine Arts” 
(Lemene), a piece of profound and pene- 
trative analysis, formulated in terms of 
almost mathematical precision, yet rich in 
thought, and instinct with the genius of 
the poet. He discriminates with great 
ingenuity the part played by sympathy in 
every work of ‘art—sympathy between 
the artist and his work, between the work 
and the spectator. No artist can boast a 
purely objective creation: he must reveal 
in his work his own ideal; he gives, and 
cannot but give, himself. The ideal may 
be a vulgar or a stupid one, but it is 
always there. M. Sully Prudhomme con- 
ducts an extremely delicate analysis of 
the emotions which the artist can excite 
by the mere combination of material ele- 
ments, —of line, color, and sound, — ren- 
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dered interpretative through the medium 
of his refined sensitive organization and 
his technical skill. He shows how the 
study of language throws light on the 
manner in which sensation awakens in us 
a whole series of physical and moral im- 
pressions, of an agreeable or disagreeable 
kind, which serve as the material of art. 
Finally, he shows us the finished artist, 
himself strongly stirred by what he sees, 
and keenly responsive to the objective 
character of all he represents, mingling 
his own soul with his work, and thus add- 
ing to the charm of the material elements 
he has chosen, and whose objective ex- 
pression he conveys, the subjective expres- 
sion which flows from his own personal 
emotion. One must turn to the book 
itself for a wonderfully fine analysis of 
the constituents of expression in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, in music 
and in the dance. One sees here how 
impossible it is to contrast idealism with 
realism, the expression of thought with 
technical skill. The perfection of the 
artist consists in his use of a full mastery 
of the technical detail of his art as a means 
of uttering noble feeling and comprehen- 
sive thought; andin his faithful rendering 
of the expression proper to the objects he 
represents, while he penetrates and trans- 
figures them by the communication of his 
own individuality. 

If the subtle and abstract analysis of 
M. Sully Prudhomme makes his book 
somewhat hard reading, the same fault 
certainly cannot be found with M. P. 
Bourget’s “ Essays in Contemporary Psy- 
chology ” (Lemene), which nevertheless 
bear the stamp of a truly philosophic 
mind. ‘The peculiar value of these studies 
lies in this, — that instead of judging every 
work according to certain more or less ar- 
bitrary canons of literary taste, M. Bourget 
turns his scrutiny upon the minds of the 
authors themselves, considered as repre- 
sentatives of the society of theirday. He 
deals only with those authors who have 
exerted a real influence on our time— 
Stendhal, Baudelaire, Flaubert, Taine, 
Dumas, Renan. It is tantamount to a 
psychological analysis of the modern 
French mind ; and it is the work of a man 
evidently destined to be himself a creator 
in fiction. Hehas just contributed to the 
Nouvelle Revue a story full of exquisite 
feeling, called “ Second Love.” 

M. Lourget might have added some in- 
teresting touches to his study of Flaubert 
if he had had access to those “ Letters to 
George Sand” (Lévy) which have since 
appeared. He would probably have laid 





more stress on the weak points of that 
great writer—the cynical contempt for 
his fellow-creatures which parched and 
narrowed his nature, and the absence of 
any moral ideal whatever. He spent his 
life in hating the dourgeozs, and in writing 
about them. The composition of these 
outbursts of scorn and dislike caused bim 
desperate weariness; he groans over it in 
his letters, and in his last novels, “ Senti- 
mental Education,” and “ Souvard et Péar- 
chet,” he fairly communicates it to his 
reader. What he really enjoyed was work 
which involved learning as well as imag- 
ination, such as * Salammbé,” and “* The 
Temptation of St. Anthony.” Perhaps, 
after all, he was really a born scholar 
and historian, gone astray into fiction. 
One is almost !ed to think so, when one 
reads his really profound observations on 
the task and uses of science, and on the 
evils arising in France from the want of a 
solid higher education. In his letters he 
shows himself with all his faults, his af- 
fectations of vulgarity, his familiarities 
and mischievous pranks, his narrow theo- 
ries on art, his coarse and extravagant 
pessimism; but also with his great quali- 
ties, his independence of character, his 
disinterestedness, his devotion to litera- 
ture, and his astonishingly profound and 
vigorous opinions on history, politics, and 
society. 

M. Flaubert founded no school. The 
one who takes after him the most of all 
our younger writers, M. Guy de Maupas- 
sant, has not his exaggerated artistic scru- 
pulousness, and on the other hand has far 
more force. He has talents of the first 
order; and it is a pity that his morbid 
desire for sensuous or repulsive scenes 
renders his books almost unreadable to 
delicate minds. The recollections of his 
Algerian travels, which he has just pub- 
lished ‘under the title “In the Sun” 
(Havard), are wonderful in coloring, and 
worthy of a place beside the travels of 
Fromentin. 

Among recent works of imagination 
there is only one which can lay claim to 
real originality, “* Mon Frére Yves,” by 
Pierre Loti. Pierre Loti is the pseu- 
donym of M. Viau, an officer of marine, 
who, without the least idea of ever be- 
coming a novelist, wrote for his own 
amusement, in the form of a story called 
“Le Mariage de Loti,” his recollections 
of Tahiti, and produced quite a sensation 
in the literary world by his extraordinary 
descriptive power, and by the originality 
of acertain curt, clipped, somewhat inco- 
herent style, not in the least like any one 
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else’s. He afterwards published, under 
the title “Fleurs d’Ennui,” a series of 
sketches of maritime life on the Adriatic 
and in Algeria; in the “Spahi” he de- 
scribed the life of the soldiers in Senegal ; 
and finally, in “ Mon Frére Yves ” (Lévy) 
he gives us that of the Breton sailors. 
There is something very touching and 
natural in the love of the simple Breton 
seaman for Pierre Loti, and a most tragic 
pathos in the conflict between the passion 
of drink, to which his temperament and 
habits have enslaved him, and which con- 
tinually returns upon him, and the gentle 
influence of a loving and unselfish wife. 
Side by side with lovely bits of Breton 
scenery we have pictures of the tropic 
seas, the storms and calms of the Pacific, 
which raise Pierre Loti to a place among 
our best living writers. Few works of 
f.ction deserve to be spoken of in the 
same breath with “ Mon Frére Yves,” but 
we must nevertheless mention * L’Idéal,” 
by M. J. de Giouvet, the magistrate, who 
has risen to distinction by his studies of 
forest life. There is much to praise in 
the high moral tone of this novel, and in 
its charming pictures of the idle country 
life of the nobility. M. Octave Feuillet’s 
*“ Widow ” (Lévy) shows that his genius 
has kept its treshness in spite of years 
and suffering. The plot of * The Widow” 
is very original, and the first part is vigor- 
ously treated, though it falls off towards 
the end. M. Rabusson is a bolder and 
mcre modern, a more alert and humorous, 
Feuillet. His first works gave offence by 
their shameless immorality; but ‘ Ma- 
dame de Givré” is free from faults of this 
kind; its two heroes have real originality 
of character, and retain their integrity in 
the midst of the most passionate conflicts. 
M. Rabusson’s style is easy, graceful, and 
harmonious. Amongst these works of 
imagination we must perhaps reckon 
Q’Rell’s witty and amusing pamphlet, 
“John Bull and his Island.” On the 
whole, notwithstanding all it has to say 
against them, it presents a rather flatter- 
ing portrait of the English people — or 
rather of good society in England, for he 
paints the populace in terrible colors. 
Hardly so terrible, however, as those of 
M. H. France’s “London Barefeet” | 
(Va-nu-pieds de Londres ”), a bitter and | 
brutal book, the accuracy of which a for- | 
eigner may be hardly able to estimate, 
but which gives an impression of wild 
exaggeration. It is not easy to give a 
truthtul picture of any people or any soci- 
ety. A book on “ Berlin Society” has 
just come out, by one Paul Vasili (we 








suspect that this is only the zom de plume 
of some Russian lady), in which truth and 
falsehood, flattery and backbiting, are so 
cleverly mingled:as to be hardly distin- 
guishable. It is too full of minute and 
accurate detail for us to accuse the author 
of speaking of things he does not person- 
ally know; but many of its conclusions 
seem to be dictated by a spirit of blind 
hostility. 

Turning to history, we find some really 
remarkable works which call for notice. 
To the examinations for the doctorat es 
lettres we owe a monograph by M. de la 
Blanchére on Terracina, one by M. Loth 
on the establishment of the Bretons in 
Armorica, in which he maintains that it 
was no peaceful colonization of unoccu- 
pied territory, but the violent conquest of 
an inhabited country, and one by M. 
Flammermont on the chancellor Maupeou 
and the Parliaments, in which that impor- 
tant episode in the history of the eigh- 
teenth century is elucidated by the help 
of a mass of unpublished documents. 
The ministry of foreign affairs has opened 
its series of historical publications with 
M. A. Sorel’s collection of instructions 
addressed to French ambassadors in Vi- 
enna from 1648 to 1789. M. E. Forgues 
has brought out the first volume of his 
“Memoirs of the Baron de Vitrolles” 
(Charpentier), one of the most active 
agents of the Royalist party towards the 
end of the Empire and under the Restora- 
tion —a singular character, uniting the 
most intelligent scepticism and the most 
original opinions with an extreme Legiti- 
mist fanaticism. M.P.de Rémusat gives 
us two volumes of exceptional interest, 
the “Correspondence of Ch. de Rémusat 
and his Mother” (Lévy). The mother 
was at Toulouse, the son in Paris; both 
were keen and independent observers; 
both wrote in a charming style; and their 
letters give us a lively picture of Parisian 
and provincial society at the time of the 
Restoration. They are real pages of his- 
tory, and at the same time they bring us 
into delightful contact with this gifted 
mother and son. We have another admi- 
rable little book, which throws into a form 
accessible to all classes of readers the life 
and work of M. Pasteur. ~ This “ Histoire 
dun Savant par un Ignorant” (Hetzel) 
will soon be in every one’s hands, and 


| will help to give shape and definiteness to 


the somewhat vague and exaggerated 
popular idea of his teaching. It will be 
read with a sense of lively gratitude to 
the man who has not only saved impor- 
tant industries — beer, silkworms, sheep 
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— but who has been indefatigable in his 
efforts to attack at their very source the 
diseases which desolate humanity. 

One of the most remarkable of our re- 
cent historical works is the sixth volume 
of the “ History of Florence,” by M. Per- 
rens (Hachette). This volume brings us 
down to the time of the Medicean rule. 
Never has the history of the celebrated 
republic been made the object of such 
deep and wide research. M. Perrens 
may be said to have been the first to un- 
derstand in all its details the development 
of the Florentine constitution. He has 
fairly restored the old republic, with its 
commerce, its arts, its social and religious 
agitations; and his work is, beyond dis- 
pute, one of the most considerable con- 
tributions of these last years to modern 
history. M. Luchaire is still a young 
man, but he has gained at a single bound 
a place among the masters. His “ Essay 
on the Political Institutions of France 
under the Early Capetians” (Picard) is a 
model of sound criticism and right meth- 
od, and embodies the results of very ex- 
tensive research. It is written in support 
of a very interesting, just, and toa great 
extent new, theory on the institutions of 
thatepoch. Far from seeing in the acces- 
sion of Hugh Capet a violent rupture with 
the institutions of Carlovingian France, 
and the inauguration of the new era of the 
feudal monarchy, he shows that the Ca- 
petian monarchy was regarded as an 
uninterrupted continuation of the Carlo- 
vingian, and that the institutions of the 
earlier period were slowly transformed 
into those of the later. M. P. Viollet, the 
able editor of the “‘ Etablissements de St. 
Louis,” has undertaken a work which will 
be equally useful to the historian and the 
jurist —a manual of the old French juris- 
prudence (“ Manuel du Droit Frangais”’). 
The first volume, which deals with the 
sources of law and the condition of per- 
sons, is a marvel of conciseness and lu- 
cidity. Every page bears evidence that 
we have to do with no mere compiler, but 
with one who has studied every point on 
which he speaks at first hand, and who 
compresses into a few significant sen- 
tences the fruit of long and laborious 
research. His work leaves all former 
treatises on the subject far behind, and 
marks a new stage in the study of the 
history of law. Investigations of this 
kind have come more and more into favor 
of late. M. Glasson has just published 
six volumes on the “ History of the Polit- 
ical and Judicial Institutions of England,” 
in which the judicial part of the subject, 





in particular, is treated with great learn- 
ing and ability. 

If now we turn from the world of study, 
where we have seen of late years the signs 
of such encouraging progress, to that of 
amusement, we shall find many interest- 
ing experiments crowned by unequal suc- 
cess. Whether in “ Froufrou” or in the 
“ Dame aux Camélias,” Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt succeeds by the mere charm of her 
genius in filling the vast hall of the Thé- 
dtre St. Martin; yet some of her audi- 
ence, as they mark the forced tones of 
her voice, the exaggeration of her acting, 
and the ever-increasing nervous tension 
of an over-strained system, cannot but 
foresee the near approach of the time 
when the admiration of the public will be 
worn out, and turned to irritation. She 
has lately started a new piece, “ Nana 
Sahib,” by M. Richepin, which contains 
some fine passages that take the ear, but 
which seems by its strangeness of con- 
ception to belong rather to the fairy scene 
of a pantomime than to sober drama, and 
which, though M. Richepin appealed to 
the interest of the public by himself act- 
ing the part of the hero, had a run of but 
few nights comparatively. We may just 
mention the “Parisian Drama” of M. 
Octave Feuillet, and the “Maitre de 
Forge” of M. Ohnet, both of which drew 
crowds to the Gymnase. They are good 
plays, made on the ordinary pattern, but 
they teach us nothing new. It is the 
same with the clever drollery given at the 
Palais Royal by MM. Meilhac and Gille, 
“ Ma Camarade.” The “ Rois en Exil” 
of Alphonse Daudet failed at the Vaude- 
ville, not only because a cabal had been 
started against it, but because M. Dau- 
det’s story, however charming as a novel, 
does not afford the materials for theatrical 
representation. The principal persons 
are all either absurd or odious. The 
“ Maucroix” of M. Delpit, at the Théatre 
Frangais, is a series of startling and im- 
probable effects, which cause the spec- 
tator more surprise than emotion. AmI 
to speak of “ Pot-Bouilli,” the dourgeois 
drama taken by M. Busnach from the 
dullest and most disagreeable of M. Zola’s 
novels? Except a few coarse expressions 
never before heard on the stage, there 
was nothing of novelty in it, nor any sign 
of an attempt at originality. Three other 
pieces seem to deserve special mention — 
M. Jannet’s “ Bel Armand,” M. T. Cop- 
pée’s “ Severo Torelli,” and M. J. Aicard’s 
“Smilis.” The most striking thing in the 
“Bel Armand,” which was played with 
success at the Odéon, is its union of 
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moral elevation — a feature all too rare on 
the stage at present — with a degree of 
scenic skill extremely remarkable in a 
first attempt. M. Jannet is not only an 
inventor of dramatic situations but a 
painter of character, and this first success 
of his seems to promise him a brilliant 
future. “Severo Torelli” is, so far, M. 
Coppée’s greatest success on the stage, 
and no doubt the Odéon company, includ- 
ing Mme. Tessandier, M. Albert Lambert, J 
and M. Paul Mounet, has largely con- 
tributed to the result. It is a romantic 
drama of the school of Victor Hugo, and 
the plot is open to somewhat severe criti- 
cism on the ground of moral verisimilitude. 
It is the end of the fifteenth century ; Pisa 
is groaning under the tyrant’s dominion. 
The young Severo Torelli, whose father 
had long before been engaged in an abor- 
tive conspiracy and had been pardoned, 
conceives the project of assassinating the 
tyrant, when he learns from his mother 
that she had bought her husband’s life at 
the price of her honor, and that he is the 
son of the man whose death he is contriv- 
ing. Then comes the struggle in the 
young man’s mind between his horror of 
parricide on the one hand, and on the 
other his hatred of the tyrant and his 
oath to his comrades. His scruples are 
Overcome at last, and he is about to ac- 
complish the murder, when his mother 
forestalls him, kills the tyrant, and then 
destroys herself. The last scene, in 
which she snatches the poniard from her 
son’s hand and deals the blow herself, is 
admirable as a stage effect; but it must 
be admitted that the young man’s hesita- 
tion makes no great claim on our sym- 
pathy. The tyrant is so little his father, 
and has become so in such an odious 
manner, that parricide in such a case 
loses its horror. It would be almost more 
natural for the conflict to take place in the 
heart of the mother, who would hesitate 
as much to reveal her dishonor to her son 
as to leave him to commit an unwitting 
parricide. A pious mother would dread 
such a crime for her son more than he 
would for himself. But however this may 
be, the improbability of the subject is re- 
deemed by the beauty and poetry of the 
form. M. Coppée’s versification is ad- 
mirable, and never has his language been 


more supple, more sonorous, more rich | 


in thrilling words and striking imagery. 
Everything that goes to form the frame- 
work of the piece is handled in a masterly 
style; the Jocal coloring is both truthful 
and agreeable. If it were possible to for- 
get all that is unreal and unpleasant in 
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the subject itself, there would be much to 
enjoy in this consummate expression of 
a fine dramatic situation. “ Smilis,” by 
Jean Aicard, played with rare perfection 
by the artists of the Comédie Frangaise — 
Got, Febvre, Worms, Laroche, and Mlle. 
Reichemberg — has excited, wrongly we 
think, far more unfavorable comment in 
the press than “Severo Torelli.” Of 
course the plot of “Smilis” is quite out- 
side the sphere of ordinary reality; the 
whole piece belongs to the realm of poetry, 
and must be accepted, to begin with, on 
this understanding; but the moral proba- 
bilities are always respected, and the psy- 
chological study which forms the basis of 
the whole is at once new and profound. 
Smilis is a Greek foundling, adopted and 
brought up by an officer of marine, who 
has risen by his merits to the rank of ad- 
miral. She loves him as a father, but 
with entire and exclusive devotion; his 
whole affection is concentrated on her, 
and as she grows up his fear of losing her 
becomes so acute that he ends by propos- 
ing to marry her. She agrees at once, 
for the simple reason that his wish is 
always hers, and without at all realizing 
the nature of the pledge. But the cere- 
mony is scarcely over before the admiral 
perceives, from the simple answers of the 
girl, who does not understand his altered 
tone, that he has been guilty of more than 
a mistake, and that the filial relation which 
he has allowed to grow up between them 
forbids the substitution of a different tie. 
Months pass, revealing to him more and 
more of her life and character; he has to 
watch the innocent awakening of her 
heart; he sees that she loves and is loved; 
and he dies, in such a manner as to simu- 
late a natural death, confiding her to the 
care of the man whom she loves. The 
situation is a difficult, perhaps a question- 
able one; but it is treated with exquisite 
purity and delicacy. M. Aicard, in his 
prose, has never forgotten that he is a 
poet; and the very poetry of his work 
redeems what is startling and exceptional 
init. “Smilis” has nothing in common 
with the modern conventional type. It 
is a literary and dramatic attempt of a 
perfectly original kind; and many of the 
critics, disconcerted by its very originality, 
too illiterate to feel the beauty of its form, 
too unrefined in sentiment to understand 
the loftiness of its inspiration, have piti- 
lessly maltreated it. But the public, 
whose tears have flowed over it, have felt 
its beauty; and even if it is not to obtain 
the full success it deserves, it does none 
the less honor to the young poet in the 
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eyes of all true men of taste. At the same 
time that “Smilis” was being produced 
he was republishing, with splendid illus- 
trations, one of his most beautiful volumes 
of verse, the “Chanson de I|’Enfant.” He 
has now fairly entered on the path of 
fame, where he moves on beside his older 
peers, Sully Prudhomme, Coppée, Theu- 
riet, who has just given us, in the “ Jour- 
nal de Tristram,” a delightful collection 
of his impressions of travel ; A. Lemoyne, 
one of our most finished poets, whose two 
volumes contain not a single negligent or 
imperfect piece; and G. Lafenestre, who 
has just now forsaken poetry for the his- 
tory of art. 

The history of art has given rise of late 
to a number of books remarkable for merit 
of one sort or another; it is no longer left 
to the dabbling of the amateur and the 
dilettante; it has become the study of 
specialists who combine taste with learn- 
ing. M. Miintz is one of those who have 
most contributed to the advance in this 
direction. Whilst giving us an excellent 
bibliography of everything which has been 
written on Raphael, from Passavant down- 
wards, he constantly enriches his “ Bibli- 
othéque Internationale de Art” with 
works of the highest order. I may men- 
tion in particular the two last that have 
appeared —the “Claude Lorrain” of 
Mrs. Mark Pattison, and the “.Della Rob- 
bias ” of MM. Cavallucci and E. Molinier. 
Quantin is publishing the useful “ Bibli- 
othéque de |’Enseignement des Beaux 
Arts,” containing some little popular 
books which are really scientific compen- 
dia drawn up by men of the highest au- 
thority. Such are M. Collignon’s book 
on Greek archeology and mythology, M. 
Bayat’s on Byzantine art, M. Miintz’s 
on tapestry, and M. F. Lenormant’s on 
coins and medals. Then, alongside of 
these elegant little volumes, we have M. 
Rayet’s splendid publication, the “ Monu- 
ments of Ancient Art,” where admirable 
reproductions of Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman art are accompanied by disserta- 
tions which throw a flood of light on some 
important points in the history of art and 
civilization. M. Rayet has just been 
chosen to succeed M. Lenormant in the 
archeological chair of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and no choice could have been 
more satisfactory. He has not, of course, 
the versatility and the inexhaustible vari- 
ety of learning which distinguished his 
predecessor, who could turn with incred- 
ible facility from the study of cuneiform 
inscriptions to that of ancient coins, and 
from the history of Egypt to that of the 
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Greco- Norman civilization of the south of 
Italy ; but his solid learning, sound criti- 
cal methods, and uprightness of character, 
inspire a respect and confidence which 
unfortunately cannot always be accorded 
to the work of M. Lenormant. 

The loss of M. Lenormant has un- 
doubtedly left a gap in the ranks of the 
Académie des Inscriptions, but this loss 
is amply made up for by its recent acquisi- 
tions. M. Paul Meyer, the happy dis- 
coverer of so many important medizval 
documents ; M. Maspéro, the director of 
the Boulak Museum, who scents an 
Egyptian monument with the keenness of 
a Mariette, runs it down with the same 
relentless energy, and then deciphers it 
with the learning and ingenuity of a Lep- 
sius or a Rougé; and finally, M. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, who, after acquiring a great 
reputation as a medizvalist by his history 
of the Counts of Champagne, has just 
established himself as an authority in a 
new domain, by his “ Introduction to Cel- 
tic History and Literature,” and his “ Cat- 
alogue of the Epic Literature of Ireland.” 

The French Academy has also had its 
vacant chairs, and has had to fill them by 
new elections. The place of Jules San- 
deau has been filled, after a sharp contest, 
by M. Edmond About, who, if he plays no 
very important part in the literary move- 
ment of to-day, at least was once, in the 
days when he wrote his “ Contemporary 
Greece” and his “King of the Moun- 
tains,” one of our best and most charac- 
teristically French writers — a true son of 
Voltaire. M. Coppée, his unsuccessful 
rival, has since had his turn. He suc- 
ceeds M. de Laprade, the Lyonnais poet 
—a poet of the second rank, but with a 
really original vein, and some fine inspira- 
tions. He was at once a Catholic and‘a 
pantheist, and in such poems as “ Psyche” 
and the * Poem of the Tree” he speaks 
of nature with the harmonious eloquence 
of a Lamartine. His chief fault was his 
monotony ; his verses had a sustajned and 
even majestic serenity, but they were 
wanting in life, movement, and color. 
Towards the end of his life he wrote some 
pretty and touching verses in a more fa- 
miliar style, such as “ Pernette ’ and the 
“ Livre d’un Pére.” Weare alsoindebted 
to him for having been the first to attack 
the boarding system of the French lycées, 
in his eloquent and indignant book, 
“ L’Education Homicide.” 

On the very same day with M. de La- 
prade died M. Henri Martin. He was not 
a great writer, but the nobility of his char- 
acter, and the conscientiousness which 
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he carried into all his work, gave him a 
title to our respect second to that of few 
French authors. Strictly speaking, his 
whole career is summed up in one work 
—the “History of France” — which he 
was all his life furbishing, correcting, re- 
touching, in order to leave it as perfect as 
possible. No other history of France is 
so elaborated and so complete. As a 
politician, M. Martin leaves behind him 
an irreproachable character. He was the 
incarnation of patriotism, of uprightness, 
of disinterestedness. Every useful and 
generous movement might count him be- 
forehand among its supporters. He had 
the most genial nature, the warmest and 
the purest heart. He did nothing but 
good during his life, and, dying, left not a 
single enemy. 

If the Academy has had its days of 
mourning it has also had its festivals — 
the day when M. Rousse read his eloquent 
report on the rewards of merit; the day 
when M. Méziéres, welcoming M. de Ma- 
zade, pronounced beneath the astonished 
dome of the Institute a eulogy on Gam- 
betta; and, above all, the day when M. 
Pailleron told, with characteristic clever- 
ness, the story of the life of Charles 
Blanc. But, after all, these academic 
meetings, even the most brilliant of them, 
are not unmingled enjoyment. [tis pleas- 
anter to read the speeches by your own 
fireside than to stand freezing in the crowd 
at the doors of the Academy for a couple 
of hours and then sit stifling inside to 
hear them spoken. But what would you 
have? Itis the fashion; and there area 
good many pretty women who would think 
themselves wanting to the whole duty of 
woman if the Academy had a reception 
and they were not there. 

The resuscitation of the Italian theatre 
is the fashion too. The tenor Maurel has 
succeeded in forming a capital company, 
has taken the old Théatre des Nations, 
and persuaded the best society in Paris 
that it is good form to subscribe, at exor- 
bitant prices. Will hesucceed? He may, 
if he resolutely aims at bringing out new 
works, like the “* Hérodiade ” of Massenet, 
which was received with great and legiti- 
mate enthusiasm, and especially if he has 
the courage to attempt Wagner's operas 
—say “Lohengrin,” to begin with. But 
he will not succeed if he confines himself 
to the old Italian repertory, and gives us 
superannuated works like Verdi’s ** Simon 
Boccanegra,” and Bellini’s “I Puritani,” 
and Donizetti’s “ La Favorita.” It must 
be confessed that the Italian music of the 


our taste. The symphonic concerts have 
educated the public, and we must now 
have either modern or pure classical mu- 
sic. We are weary of “Il Trovatore” 
and * Robert le Diable;” we want “ Fide- 
lio ” or “ Tannhaiiser.” 

At the same time that M. Massenet’s 
“ Hériodiade ” was carrying off one vic- 
tory at the Théatre Italien, his “ Manon 
Lescaut ” was carrying off another at the 
Opéra Comique. It is by his grace and 
tenderness that M. Massenet conquers, 
and this lively and impassioned subject 
has given him some of his happiest in- 
spirations. We are glad to see our own 
composers represented more and more on 
the French stage. It is painful to see B. 
Godard obliged to produce his operas in 
Belgium, and Saint Saens driven into 
Germany with his “ Samson and Dalilah.” 
A new operatic venture, the Opéra Popu- 
laire, under the management of M. de 
Lagrené, may perhaps facilitate the pro- 
duction of new work, at the same time 
that it brings the great operas within 
reach of those who cannot afford the 
prices of the Opéra or of the Théatre 
Italien. 

Before concluding we must refer to the 
death of M. Eugéne Rouher, who was 
known during the last ten years of the 
empire as “the vice-emperor.” M. Rou- 
her entered the political arena as a repub- 
lican in 1848, when he was thirty-four 
years old; but from his first entrance into 
the Chamber he attached himself deci- 
sively to the party of Prince Louis Napo- 
leon, and threw in his lot, once for all, 
with the Bonapartists. The 2nd of -De- 
cember made him a minister, and thence- 
forward he was always in high office, 
either in the Council of State or in the 
successive ministries of the empire. His 
special merit consisted in his extraordi- 
nary financial and commercial ability. 
He was the prime author of the treaties 
of commerce, and the chief defender of 
freedom of trade. This constitutes his 
most solid title to fame. After the death 
of M. Billaut he had to become the cham- 
pion-in ordinary of the imperial policy in 
the Chamber. He filled his post with 
true forensic skill, but with the unscrupu- 
lousness of a pleader-to whom all causes 
are equally defensible. He was the apol- 
ogist of the Mexican campaign, of the 
occupation of Rome, of the insane policy 
with regard to Germany which in 1866 
and 1867 was paving the road to Sedan; 
of the imperial despotism of the years 
between 1852 and 1860, and of the Liberal 
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as we may see that he was too intelligent 
to approve of the foreign policy of Napo- 
leon III., he must nevertheless bear his 
share of the responsibility, since he al- 
ways found sophistries to justify it, and 
used his influence to carry it with the 
Parliament. His boasted fidelity to the 
emperor was rather that of an obedient, 
humble servant than of a sincere friend 
and far-seeing adviser. We are reminded 
of his private virtues, the simplicity of his 
manners, the laboriousness of his life — 
and these praises are deserved; but yet 
he seems to us rather an industrious man 
of business, selfishly occupied in doing 
the best he could for himself, than a 
statesman whose first interests were the 
interests of the country. But, from a 
financial point of view at any rate, he 
leaves the reputation of an honest man 
—which is no small praise for a familiar 
of Napoleon III. As a speaker, he had 
vigor and perspicacity, with a wonderful 
power of handling figures; but he was 
wanting in elegance and correctness of 
form, and cannot be called eloquent. “He 
is a wild boar wallowing in the mire,” 
said M. Thiers; “but he can deal a fa- 
mous blow with his snout.” The death 
of the emperor left M. Rouher discour- 
aged and hopeless; he had no longer any 
faith in the empire. The fact does honor 
to his penetration. G. Monop. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


HE WOULD BE SOMEWHERE ELSE ON 
THE NIGHT OF THE BALL. 
** Drawne with the powre of an heart-robbing eye, 
And wrapt in fetters of a golden tresse.”’ 
SPENSER. 

S1x young ladies have been introduced 
to the reader in these pages, six ordinary, 
average, unremarkable, almost undistin- 
guishable young ladies, all in the bloom of 
first youth, and none as yet giving any 
promise of any lasting attraction when 
that bloom should have passed away. 
Yet, although all six might have been 
culled at random from the ranks of cheer- 
ful rosy faces one meets with every day, 
each had her own individual trait, which, 
if it could scarcely amount to a “redeem- 
ing vice,” still served to mark her out to 
the student of character. Thus Lotta 
Hanwell was an important fool, whom the 
severest shock to her vanity would not 
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have awakened to the fact that she was 
not of first-rate consequence in the eyes 
of the world. Mary Tufnell was a poor 
wit, who had long depended on the laugh 
of her friends. Emily, less endowed with 
animal life, clung to the romantic and 
sentimental. Bertha romped; while of 
the remaining two, Marion Appleby wasa 
benevolent blunderer, who with the best 
intentions frequently did and said the 
wrong thing; and Juliet — but Juliet is the 
only one of the set who deserves more 
than this passing attention. 

Juliet, to begin with, was not quite what 
she appeared to be. There was a little 
deep corner in her shallow mind, and in 
that depth there lurked a seed of power 
which none of her fellows possessed, 
and which but few suspected, — and it 
was the detection of this ability for mis- 
chief, this capacity for undertaking it and 
enjoyment of it, which made the youngest 
Miss Appleby just worth notice in the 
eyes of the proud and penetrating Ma- 
tilda. 

She had been by times scornfully 
amused by Juliet’s wiles; she was not 
afraid of either brother being beguiled by 
them. 

And Juliet was useful at the Hall, and 
she came with her hair nicely brushed 
back behind her ears, and her simple 
frock tied in with a ribbon, and a string 
of coral round her neck; and she would 
hang so lovingly upon dear Lady Matil- 
da’s arm, and sit at her feet, and lay her 
cheek upon her knee, and be so childish 
and fond and confiding, that tie only 
wonder was she had not long before the 
period at which she first came under our 
notice been turned into the pet she de- 
sired to be. But Matilda wanted no pet, 
and hardly knew what to do with so much 
affection ; she suffered her young friend, 
— up to a certain point she preferred her, 
which she ought not to have done, to the 
blunter and duller and truer Marion; but 
she did not trouble her head much about 
the Applebys, unless it were to summon 
them to perform a service or assist at a 
ceremony. That done, she would call the 
pair good girls, and commend them much 
as if they had been her waiting-maids, and 
presently she'would toss them a favor in 
her imperial, careless way; but as for 
making a companion of either miss, tell- 
ing either one her thoughts, sharing with 
either her pursuits, Lady Matilda once 
owned with the special and startling can- 
dor with which she at times allowed home 
truths to Teddy, that she would as soon 
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Lotta was at least on a par with the Ap- 
plebys. 

For mediocrity was just what this 
naughty Matilda could not tolerate; and 
having been endowed by heaven with 
beauty and talent enough to have satisfied 
a score of women if shared among them, 
she must needs jeer at those whom — who 
can tell? —she had perchance herself 
robbed. 

It was shameful; and little Miss Ap- 
pleby — Juliet, you understand — who was 
so fond of dear Lady Matilda to every- 
body round, and who could hardly keep 
away from dear Lady Matilda four days 
out the five if the Hall were occupied, — 
Juliet, in spite of her admiration for every- 
thing said and done by her friend, was 
sometimes so spleenful and indignant that 
she could scarce contain herself, when 
time after time it proved that the youthful 
grandmother, still in her charms trium- 
phant, drew to herself, and away from the 
pink-and-white daisies, the budding beau- 
ties of the neighborhood, every man, old 
or young, who appeared on the scene. 
It was atrocious, it was more than femi- 
nine patience could stand, to see how one 
and another would, on pretexts the most 
trivial, steal into the magic circle which 
invariably formed around Mati!da —to 
mark their efforts to obtain her notice, 
their joy beneath a word or smile of kind- 
ness; and never, perhaps, had this been 
more keenly felt by Juliet Appleby than 
on that November night when she and 
her sister had been summoned to meet 
Robert Hanwell’s friends, Mr. Whewell 
and Mr. Challoner, who were hers and 
Marion’s by right, and upon whom could 
she have made an impression — even a 
decent impression — she might have made 
Teddy Lessingham blink his eyes and 
bestir himself to escape from his sister’s 
dominion and Jay hand and heart at her 
feet. But Whewell had only paid hera 
few stock compliments over the piano, 
and that apparently out of the mere super- 
fluity of his good-humor with an evening 
so delightfully and exclusively given up 
to Matilda; while Challoner had as good 
as turned his back upon her, his partner, 
during dinner, and had never come near 
her afterwards; and although he could 





herself a mere lay figure at the entertain- 
ment, expected to talk and eat and behave 
properly and see nothing, while Challoner 
hung over Matilda’s chair, and murmured 
in her ear, and gazed into her face. 

She had been there one afternoon late, 
when Matilda had been playing to herself 
on the organ in the dim old gallery, and 
Matilda had been at no pains to bid her 
stay; but she had stayed in spite of this 
and almost in spite of herself, — stayed 
to see and spy. Challoner had come in 
presently. He had come in wet, tired, 
torn by thickets, and splashed with mud 
and mire, his shabby shooting-clothes 
still on, hung round with shot and powder 
belts, —just as he was, in short, only 
having left his gun outside, — and he had 
taken off his cap, showing the disordered 
hair beneath in dark, moist rings over his 
brow, and had sat down to listen, leaning 
his rough cheek on his hand, while a soft 
undisguised emotion stole over his face; 
and as he had sat there in the half light, 
his broad shoulders lounging forwards, a 
humble, subdued, overmastered giant, he 
had looked a captive whom any woman 
might have been proud to win. 

He had looked a captive, every inch a 
captive, too. None but a lover durst have 
sat where he sat, done as he did, come in 
as he had come. He had not spoken 
much, and Matilda had played softly on; 
but Juliet had left them thus, and she had 
left with a sting at her own heart. She, 
too, could have liked Jem Challoner, — 
and he had hardly seemed to know that 
she was there. 

Her astonishment on hearing of his 
engagement to Mary Tufnell only a few 
hours before she saw him in the lecture- 
room at Clinkton — for of course she saw 
him, and saw that he saw her — may be 
imagined. Astonishment had at first 
been everything; then came deeper and 
deeper mortification, lastly malice. He 
had been an engaged man, and yet he had 
dared to trifle with Lady Matilda Wilmot. 
Oh, how deeply must he have been in 
love to have so dared! 

All else must have gone to the winds 
while he gave free play to his unlawful 
passion, and now doubtless he was here 
to break off the match and then return to 


not have been said to have then and there | Overton, to be received there with open 
entered the lists with the gay barrister,|arms. The horrid man — it was just like 
no one knew better than Juliet Appleby|him. She hated the sight of his great 
how effectually he had made up for lost: big back as she sat behind it, pretty close 


time afterwards. 


; behind it, during Herbert Mildmay’s lec- 


She had bitten her lip from mortifica-| ture; she hated to remember how often 
tion more than once subsequently, when, 
ordered up to the Hall, she had found 


she had seen it pass and repass along the 


| terraces at Overton Hall. Then she had 
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had a sight of the wretch’s face, and seen 
that it was the same stony stick of a face 
that had been on view the first night at 
the Overtons’ dinner-party — not the face 
that had subsequently grown under Ma- 
tilda’s hands —and all at once she had 
resolved not to see it this time. No, she 
would not seem to see him, would not 
speak to him until she had given her 
home-thrust, — but she would write to 
Lady Matilda that very night. 

Prudence, however, intervened. Sup- 
posing that Lady Matilda already knew, 
no good would be gained ; supposing she 
did not, she would certainly not like Juliet 
Appleby the better for telling her. Be- 
sides, it would be delightful to lie in wait 
and see all she could of Challoner, and 
hear all that was to be heard of his doings, 
and then, ¢4ez confront him before Mary 
Tufnell, and inquire, in a way that could 
not be mistaken, after his friend Lady Ma- 
tilda Wilmot. The day after the lecture 
every one knew about the fancy ball, and it 
was at this fancy ball that Miss Appleby 
decided to make her great scene. The 
very next day to that on which it was to 
be given, she purposed returning south, 
and would then have the felicity of break- 
ing the news to Matilda with all the sur- 
prise, and veiled sympathy, and delicate 
assumption of her auditor’s indifference, 
that was appropriate and respectful. She 
would be able to say that she had been 
presented to the future Mrs. Challoner — 
that she had congratulated him, and that 
he had been forced to accept her congrat- 
ulation ; and she had seen herself saying 
this with a troubled and distressed face, 
and had also beheld a troubled, distressed 
face averted from her as she spoke. 

It was worth waiting for, this fancy 
ball. 

Go to it she must —she liked fancy 
balls ; and to go with a mysterious pur- 
pose, with a design on the peace of three 
several persons —to go with a knife un- 
der her glove and a leer under her mask 
— gave a zest to the promised evening, 
the like of which she had never had be- 
fore. Short as the intervening time was, 
it seemed even longer to Juliet Appleby 
than it did to Jem Challoner. 

All of these good people were thus, we 
see, playing their own game. 

Challoner, whose hand was the worst, 
was becoming more and more reckless as 
time went on; and having got over his 
first fright on meeting Miss Appleby, and 
finding that she did not intend to recog- 
nize him under present circumstances, he 
made up his mind that all was yet un- 





known to her, and that she was merely 
revenging herself for previous neglect. 
She was now with the better sort of peo- 
ple, he with the worse; and it seemed to 
him that the ridiculous idea that he would 
have been glad now to claim an acquaint- 
ance he had previously despised, had in- 
cited her to turn up her nose and turn 
away her head from him. 

It was charming; he was delighted 
with Juliet: Lord Overton’s little note, 
which lay snug and safe in his breast- 
pocket, would assuredly never have been 
penned had she sent the tidings flying 
south. It was plain, it was clear as day, 
that she had not heard a syllable, and the 
reason for such ignorance was seen in 
the charge laid by Mr. Tufnell to her 
hosts the Windlasses; and —and such 
being the case, the devil returned to tempt 
Challoner. The night of the ball was 
near and Miss Juliet was to be there. So, 
— he would be elsewhere. 

She should not see him attached to Mary 
Tufnell’s red cross and black gown that 
merry evening, 

Up to this hour he had been going 
drearily and dutifully on with what he had 
to do; he had been walking in a plain 
path, and, though he had been unhappy, 
he had been able to keep his unhappiness 
to himself, and even to take some sort of 
comfort in the hope that he was at least 
giving no present cause of offence to an 
innocent girl or her relations. Even in 
his heart he had not given way to an un- 
kind, or an unjust, or an unmanly thought; 
he had not allowed himself to fret, or to 
mock, or to swear; but he had risen, 
morning by morning, wondering languidly 
what the day would bring forth — how 
soon the blow would fall, and his fate be 
sealed. 

Any post might bring him the cool line 
from Overton which should ring his knell 
in its congratulations and good wishes; 
and accordingly every postman’s rap sent 
the blood faster through his pulses, espe- 
cially when, as happened more than once, 
his eye caught a glimpse of a coroneted 
envelope among the budget brought in by 
the servant, and he knew as by instinct 
for whom it came, long before Tufnell’s 
slow solemn voice read out, “ James Chal- 
loner, Esq.,” and handed the missive up 
the table. It would be from Teddy, of 
course. When Overton wrote, he con- 
tented himself with the nearest half-sheet 
handy; even Matilda was not particular, 
unless she happened to be in a stately 
mood ; but Teddy never used any but the 
best paper and the biggest envelopes, and 
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he was always glad to show off his excel- 
lent handwriting, and make the most of 
his correspondence. He said he wrote 
the best hand in the family, as indeed he 
did; but Matilda appealed to Challoner, 
and of course he stood by her. He never 
saw his own name now in that bold free 
caligraphy without thinking of this. The 
scrap of paper whereon the brother and 
sister had contested, their beautiful faces 
and mirthful voices as they did so, all 
came before him as often as he opened a 
fresh envelope, and he would for the next 
few seconds hear nothing of what was 
passing in the room — not, indeed, until 
he could draw one short breath of relief 
when assured that there was nothing, 
nothing yet. 

The letter would be long, friendly, and 
full of information — he thought he knew 
who supplied the information, — and ev- 
ery topic and every reference meant this: 
“We have not forgotten you. Do not 
forget us.’ How dear such an intima- 
tion was, how doubly dear as contrasted 
with what might have been, may be imag- 
ined. 

Lord Overton’s invitation did the rest. 
Every honest resolution, every worthy 
aspiration gave way under it; coming as 
it did on the very day when the report 
about Miss Appleby’s being at the ball 
was confirmed, it was too much; Chal- 
Joner went straight out and ordered the 
dress he did not mean to wear. One was 
ready, needing only a few slight altera- 
tions, and it could be sent in the same 
evening; and the gentleman professed 
himself satisfied, — and was so, after his 
own fashion. 

Yes, he would give the ball the slip, 
plausibly. No one would guess that any- 
thing of the kind could have been his in- 
tention when the gorgeous suit had actu- 
ally come in, and when his good hostess 
would have only seen afresh what a 
couple he and Willie Dobb had been. He 
would be off before any one was stirring in 
the morning, called away by business, — 
it seemed he was always being called away 
by business now; but on this occasion 
his departure would be easy —he would 
have nothing to say, and no one to see 
him go; he would merely Jeave a note of 
explanation, and then — then he would be 
somewhere else on that frosty night than 
in Mrs. Dobb’s smart vestibule. His 
hand shook, and his eye glowed beneath 
his dark brows as he told himself where 
he would be, and ‘with whom. No news 
could now reach Overton before he did; 
and once there, he might yet keep Matil- 





da ignorant, might yet free himself, might 
yet —oh, he could not think of what he 
might not yet do, once he had broken 
loose, had awakened from the nightmare 
of the past fortnight. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
TIME PASSES. 


“ The wheel of life no less will stay 
In a smooth than rugged way ”’ 
Cow Ley. 

So much for the man; now for the 
woman. 

Very quietly, not unhappily, Matilda’s 
days passed. Memory, on the one hand, 
supplied pleasant themes, which hope, on 
the other, whispered would soon return; 
she doubted nothing, and feared nothing. 
Challoner’s abrupt departure had, truth to 
tell, charmed her more with him than any- 
thing else could have done; and the con- 
victicn that it only remained with herself 
to summon him back at any moment, ren- 
dered her able to support her dignity and 
pass the time of his absence without much 
inward, and without any apparent, weari- 
ness. 

Her schools, her poor people, her broth- 
ers, even her daughter, had plenty of her 
company, and benefited by her cheerful- 
ness. There was a poor woman who was 
sick, several miles away from Overton ; 
Matilda visited her every day, read to her, 
sang to her, brightened and cheered her 
dingy little room, — almost made her for- 
get her pain. The boys in her Sunday 
class were troublesome; she made no 
complaint of them, she won them over by 
patience and forbearance. The good rec- 
tor of the parish was more devoted to her 
ladyship than ever. He had always said 
the earl was a model of a gentleman, and 
his sister an excellent, charitable, practi- 
cal Christian, — not what you would call 
profoundly pious, not perhaps a very 
deeply thinking woman, but one who was 
always to be found on the right side, 
whose heart was in the right place, and 
who, he believed, would grow in grace as 
she advanced in life. If we are to be 
known by our fruits, the worthy speaker 
would proceed, he wished all his parish- 
ioners had as good fruits to show as Lady 
Matilda Wilmot. Her conduct to her 
brother now —he did not refer to Over- 
ton —the way she managed that young 
Lessingham, was beyond praise. A wild 
young fellow, and scarcely more than half- 
witted, he was going to the bad as fast as 
he could go when his sister took him in 
hand. Lucky for him it was her being a 
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widow, — and scarcely any other kind of 
a widow would have done. Why, she 
was as good as a young fellow for Teddy ; 
she rode with him, walked with him, 
played billiards with him, amused him and 
kept him out of mischief from morning to 
night. She brought him to church, too, 
regularly, — brought him twice in the 
day; whereas until she came he had 
never, or hardly ever, been inside a place 
of worship since he was a boy. 

People talked of Lady Matilda’s marry- 
ing again. That was all nonsense. Poor 
thing! she had had enough of marriage, 
— given over, when she was a mere child, 
to a selfish old cur, who had made her life 
miserable. She would think twice before 
she burnt her fingers a second time. 
There was that Mr. Challoner. To be 
sure Mr. Challoner had been hanging 
about for a considerable time; and he 
must own that just for a short space — 
for a very short space — he had had his 
suspicions. Certainly Mr. Challoner had 
seemed very intimate, and he was a fine- 
looking man, not too young; but oh, there 
was nothing in it—nothing in it. Lady 
Matilda was a lively woman, who made 
herself pleasant without meaning it (he 
would not have said she flirted for the 
world); and here was a proof that it was 
as he said, in Mr. Challoner’s having 
taken himself off, and all going on as 
before at the Hall. Lady Matilda had 
been down at the rectory the day before, 
and everybody there had remarked that 
she was quite in her usual bright spirits, 
full of the Christmas charities and Christ- 
mas decorations, and not even inclined to 
grumble at the frost, which compelled her 
to forego her favorite exercise and go 
about on foot. 

Very littie inclined to grumble, indeed, 
had Matilda been; that frost had another 
meaning for her than going about on foot; 
it meant Overton’s despatch, and it was 
all that was wanted in the way of an ex- 
cuse for the same. After being at the 
rectory, hearing and entering into all the 
arrangements there, and paying a long 
and friendly visit, the fair pedestrian found 
herself still with half the afternoon on 
her hands, Teddy being busy at the skat- 
ing-ponds, which were to be cleared, swept, 
and tidied, in view of the approaching 
Christmas Eve. That Christmas Eve, it 
must be remarked, was the evening of the 
Clinkton festivity; and it was also to be 
signalized at Overton Hall : Challoner had 
telegraphed that he could not come the 
same day, but would be with them on that 
following, — it had been at once and unani- 
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mously decided that the home ponds 
should not be skated upon until he came. 

“| had better go on to Endhill,” con- 
cluded Lady Matilda, as she emerged from 
the rectory; ‘I may as well see Lotta to- 
day, as perhaps she may have to complain 
of me by-and-by,” with a little smile. “It 
is really a good thing Lotta is so near,” 
her thoughts ran on; “it is pleasant to 
be able to see her and the dear baby when- 
ever I like; and if I lived further off, I 
fear I should go but seldom. Teddy dis- 
likes it so much: that is another reason 
for going to-day. I don’t like taking poor 
Teddy where he does not wish to go. 
And he — not Teddy this time —he dis- 
likes it, too. Weil, well, they are men, 
and must be humored, 1 suppose; we 
women always do have to take the disa- 
greeables in this life on to our own shoul- 
ders. Now, of course, I like going to see 
Lotta, but then I hate just as much as 
they do going to see Robert ” and 
here she caught sight of Robert, and had 
no more time for reflections — the reflec- 
tions, you will understand, having twirled 
and twisted, and run in and out of her 
brain as she walked, so that she was still 
harping on the one idea, with all its multi- 
farious variations, when she turned in at 
the cottage-drive. 

Robert was in the garden, busy with 
some projected alterations, and his com- 
panion, whom he was consulting and ad- 
vising, and explaining to, was Lotta. 
Lotta loved to consult. 

“If you ask me, Robert, I should not 
go quite so far along the wall. That is 
the only thing. Allthe rest would be per- 
fect. You are such a good planner “ 

“You see I have thought it out thor- 
oughly, my dear. You may be right about 
its being too far; but I doubt it. How- 
ever, I will consider your opinion.” 

“Oh, my opinion,” she thought it only 
second to his, “ my opinion is really worth 
very little, I am atraid, Robert. You 
know; of course, /—1 only say what I 
think ; this is not my department * 

“ To be sure not; but I am always glad 
to hear what you have tosay. When one 
gives one’s whole attention to a thing, 
however, as I have done tothis —— Ah, 
Lady Matilda,” as she walked up, “ who 
would have thought of seeing you to-day? 
You have not ridden, of course. Uncle 
Edward with you? Pray come in and 
rest. Lotta, my dear ——” p 

“ And without your hat, Lotta; do you 
want to catch a cold?” said Lady Matilda, 
kissing her daughter. “It is not sum- 
mer, though the sun is shining, and ——” 
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“ You are often without yours, mamma.” 

“T am different. I am not a catch- 
coldy person, and I have a thicker mop of 
hair,” said Lady Matilda frankly. “ Be- 
sides which, I don’t know that you ever 
saw meé sitting out of doors in a sharp 
frost with a bare head.” 

“! had only sat down for a moment.” 

“But your mother is certainly right, my 
dear,” said Robert; “I ought to have 
thought of that, if you did not. I will get 
your hat at once,” and he was starting off. 

“No; stop; let me go myself,” said 
Lotta, rising somewhat heavily, for Lotta 
had not grown thinner since we saw her 
Jast. ‘“ You are busy, Robert, and I have 
nothing todo. Let me go.” 

“Not at all. Stay where you are. I 
am never busy if you need me,” rejoined 
he heartily. “Iam only sorry that I did 
not notice before that you required a hat. 
Lady Matilda, the wheelbarrow will dirty 
your dress; allow me.” He drew it aside, 
and passed on to the house. As he did 
so, he did not seem nearly so ridiculous 
as usual: Matilda felt no inclination to 
scoff, and looked after the retreating fig- 
ure with a sensation that was almost new. 

He was a poor specimen of a man, this 
Robert, but was he not a good husband? 
What would it be like to have even such 
a husband—one who would spontane- 
ously avow after more than a year’s mat- 
rimony that he was never busy if his 
wife required an attention? And she 
actually found herself taking note for the 
future, and with a sense of something like 
shame for the past, that there might be 
worse things in the world than an over- 
drawn politeness, when it was thus carried 
into the recesses of home life. 

There he was, that long-backed prig, 
stalking solemnly back, stalking along 
cheerfully and readily with the precious 
covering for his precious Lotta’s head; 
and there was she affectionately, if some- 
what stolidly, receiving the attention, the 
two quite taken up with each other for 
the time being. With a softer feeling at 
her heart than she could have at all ex- 
plained, Lady Matilda watched the little 
scene, marked the little pat on Lotta’s 
shoulder which acknowledged Lotta’s 
thanks, and Lotta’s satisfied, tranquil re- 
ception of the same, as of one used to 
such kindly treatment,—and then the 
visitor rather suddenly said she would go 
indoors. 

She would not hear of taking any one 
else in with her. Lotta had let out that | 





Robert was busy, and her mother could | 
wait till he and Lotta were at liberty. | 
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Lotta must stay with him, of course; she 
was a “a help,” quite gravely —— 

“Well, I suppose I am,” said Lotta. 
“ At least Robert thinks so. He says he 
would rather go by what I say than an 
architect. Of course that is going too far, 
but I always feel I understand a /2¢¢/e of 
these things.” 

“ Which I do not. 
of no use ——” 

“ My dear Lady Matilda! Of nouse!” 

“Of no sort of use. I will just go in 
by myself, and you shall come when you 
are ready. Yes, | will rest, thank you. 
I have lots of time to stay. Don’t hurry. 
1 will go and fetch down baby and have a 
play with him;” and with a quick step 
she tripped off merrily towards the house. 

Half an hour afterwards, which was the 
extreme limit Mr. Hanwell’s decorum 
would permit of their remaining behind, 
he and Lotta found her in the drawing- 
room, sitting on a low seat by the fire, 
gazing into the embers, with the babe 
asleep upon her knee. 

They stood in front of the window as 
they passed, and looked in, and spoke, 
but no one answered, and they could not 
attract attention by signs. 

‘Mamma is so absent, she never 
notices anything when she is in these 
moods,” said Lotta. Then, entering, 
“Ho, mamma! what are you thinking 
about, in here? You were quite lost ina 
day-dream, | should say, just now. Rob- 
ert and I stood and peeped in at you 
through the window, —we thought you 
would have heard us; but we did not tap, 
for fear of disturbing baby. We thought 
you would have seen us, but you never 
looked round.” 

“The window was shut,” said Lady 
Matilda curtly. 

“ We must have darkened the window.” 

“Perhaps you did.” 

“ And we had a good look at you. 


And so, as I can be 


Rob- 


-ert said you made quite a pretty picture 


in the firelight, you and baby. Is he not 
a dear boy? Look at his little fat arm. 
How nicely it shows against your dark 
velvet! Robert said you ought to be 
painted holding him just like this,” at- 
taching full value to the compliment, with 
a distinct impression that Robert’s com- 
ments, whether expressed or otherwise, 
were not always so favorable. “ Do you 
know, mamma, I really do believe,” con- 
tinued the young matron slowly —“I 
really do believe that we shall have to 
shortcoat him before the three months 
are out; I really do.” 
“ Shortcoat Robert?” 
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“Mamma! of course I meant baby; 
did I not say baby? but you were not at- 
tending.” 

“Perhaps not, my dear; no, I don’t 
know that I was,” said Lady Matilda 
calmly. 

“But do attend now, for it is really a 
serious matter. If any one else had sug- 
gested it — but Mrs. Burrble herself said 
I must.” 

“ Well, my dear, do it.” 

“Before the three months are out! 
And in the depth of winter, in weather 
like this! Mamma!” 

“ Well, my dear, don’t do it.” 

“Mamma, you are really—— All I 
mean is that he grows so tremendously 
fast, that I don’t see how we can keep 
him in his long clothes any longer: he is 
bursting out of them everywhere; and 
what to do, I declare I don’t know. It is 
nonsense making new bodies, when he 
really could wear short things perfectly 
well; and yet I do not like — indeed I 
could not, and would not on any account, 
run the risk of shortcoating in this weath- 
er. What do you think?” 

“It is difficult to say,” observed Lady 
Matilda thoughtfully. 

But her thoughtfulness was, alas! de- 
tected. “I declare, mamma, | don’t be- 
lieve you are thinking a bit about it,” 
cried Lotta, unfortunately on the alert. 
“T believe you never heard a word I said, 
and I was going to tell you how nice he 
looks in your new pelisse,” mollified by 
the recollection; “it is really a beautiful 
pelisse; and oh, mamma, where can I get 
that kind of edging on the frock? Nurse 
says it is much the finest and best she 
has seen, and it will wash beautifully.” 

“T am very glad of it.” 

“Do you know where it could be got? 
And the flannel —1 should like to show 
you our flannel; I do not feel sure that it 
is fine enough si 

“ Pray don’t, my dear. I —I never did 
know about flannel and things. And 
then it is so long ago, and somehow I 
seem to have — to have lost sight of it all. 
I love a baby,” pressing the infant ten- 
derly to her bosom; “I love this dear 
little baby very much — but I am afraid | 
do not care as I ought to do about its 
clothes,” with a smile. 

“Oh, but it must be dressed,” said 
Lotta sententiously. “You would not 
have it without anything to put on——” 

“Oh yes, 1 would,” laughed her mother. 

“Well, you are odd, mamma. But you 
hold him very nicely,” said Lotta pat- 
ronizingly. “Do you remember the day 
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Mr. Challoner was here — the day before 
he left — when you would put baby into 
his arms? How frightened he was! I 
declare I believe he had never had a baby 
in his arms before.” 

“TI declare I believe you may be right, 
my dear.” Lady Matilda was bending 
over the little one, and trying for her own 
gay tone. 

“ He was so very awkward.” 

* So very awkward.” 

“ Mr. Whewell took him as handily as 
possible. But,” continued Lotta astutely, 
“although Mr. Whewell made such a fuss 
over baby, and gave him a very handsome 
mug, and said all kinds of civil things, I 
like Mr. Challoner really the best of the 
two. Mr. Whewell grew to be tiresome. 
It was very good of him to come down, I 
know, and of course Robert and I were 
pleased — but he stayed too long, quite 
too long; and the worst of it is, Robert 
says he is sure he wants to be asked 
down again. I should not ask him though, 
should you?” 

“Certainly not,” said Lady Matilda 
promptly. 

“ Robert says he believes he will offer. 
I think we might almost refuse him if he 
did offer.” 

“J should.” 

“Well, 1 must say I like baby’s other 
godfather the best,” concluded Lotta com- 
fortably. 

“ Ah, but,” said Matilda to herself, as 
she walked home afterwards, — “ but 
would you say the same, my dear, if baby’s 
other godfather were to be turned into 
baby’s grandfather?” 

And the appellation struck her as so 
delightfully ludicrous that she laughed 
aloud all by herself on the lonely road. 


From The National Review. 
A FORTNIGHT IN FRENCH COCHIN CHINA 
AND CAMBODGIA. 

THE action of the French in further 
Asia is now turning the eyes of Europe 
to a part of the world which, considering 
its proximity to the course taken by a 
large majority of the vessels trading with 
China, is singularly little known. Saigon, 
itis true, is known to all Englishmen who 
have travelled those seas in the steamers 
of the Messageries Companys; but their 
acquaintance with French Cochin China 
has been confined to the overpowering 
heat and swarms of mosquitoes, which 
render the twenty-four hours’ delay in the 
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river at Saigon anything but a pleasurable | dived black and white kingfishers in 
one. The number of our countrymen who! search of their abundant prey. The even- 


have taken advantage of the opportunity 


to visit the Khmer ruins described in this | 


article is so very small, and there are so 
many who pass that way, that perhaps a 


short account of a trip, which will most! 


|ing was not so peaceful: it was rendered 


hideous by thousands of mosquitoes, and 
gruesome smells of great power and va- 
riety, wafted now and again from the 
banks, said to arise from the frying of 


thoroughly repay them, may induce some | certain fish for the purpose of extracting 
to get the necessary introductions and their oil, but bad enough to have been 


disembark at Saigon, instead of hurrying | 


from it without regret as if there were 
nothing in its neighborhood worth see- 
ing. 

Cambodgia is perhaps as little known 
as any kingdom in the great continent of 
Asia; and yet it once boasted buildings, 
the ruins of which, now to be seen on its 
confines, are as well worth inspection as 
any in Egypt, and, with that exception, 
more so perhaps than any in the world. 
The chance of travel brought Lady Har- 
ris, myself, and two friends, in January, 
1882, to Saigon, the capital of French 
Cochin China; whence, thanks to the 
kindness of M. de Villiers, the then gov- 
ernor, we were enabled to make — and 
in great comfort — the journey to the ruins 
of Angkor Wat. 

The gunboat “ Harpon ” — commanded 
by M. Picard, naval lieutenant — fully 
provisioned for the ten days’ voyage, was 
placed at the disposal of the party; and 
on the morning of January 6th she was 
steaming up the waters of the broad river 
Me-kong, by whose aid the French once 
hoped to open up trade with Yunnan, a 
hope frustrated by the unnavigability of 
its upper waters. Up it for about one 
hundred and twenty miles lay our course, 
and very varied were the scenes it pre- 
sented. Thebanks are well wooded, and 
the remarkable resemblance which, at a 
little distance, tropical trees have to 
English, caused them to bear a close like- 
ness to the banks of our Thames in sum- 
mer; but there the resemblance ceased. 
The craft on the river consisted alto- 
gether of either huge house-boats or little 
gondola-like canoes, between some of 
which latter exciting races might now and 
then be seen taking place; otherwise, 
everything was very peaceful. Dusky 
families gazed mildly at us from beneath 
the ancestral cocoanut patch; water-oxen 
turned up their noses at us, in that super- 
cilious way they have, from the muddy 
water in which they stood immersed to the 
chine; little white egrets and great cranes 
stood on the water’s edge with their long 
necks and beaks pointing at the sky in a 





the outcome of a holocaust of Cambod- 
gians. 

Early next morning the “ Harpon ” cast 
anchor opposite Phnom Pengh, the capi- 
tal of Cambodgia, a dirty arrangement in 
brown of little mud-houses, raised high 
out of the water on piles for fear of floods, 
with nothing imposing about it, unless a 
brown handbell-shaped brick-and-stone 
erection to Buddha, which stands at the 
back of the town on a little conical hill, 
be called so. These hillocks are to be 
met with not unfrequently, but whether 
of volcanic or artificial origin none could 
tell us. The country round them pre- 
sents no appearance of volcanic action, 
whilst the rock of which they are formed 
frequently does. 

The present ruler of Cambodgia, Noro- 
dom I., has the advantage of being under 
the French protectorate ; a fact which, for 
fear of mistake, is made known to the pub- 
lic in letters several inches long on a no- 
tice board outside the residence of the 
chief French official. 

The front of the king’s palace stands in 
a courtyard, which contains several other 
buildings, the most remarkable being the 
public ballet-hall. This consists of two 
very long and narrow roofed sheds, run- 
ning parallel to each other. Thatin which 
the performance takes place is lighted by 
gaudy gilt metal oil-lamps, hung from the 
roof, which is supported by numerous 
wooden pillars. At one end of this build- 
ing, otherwise open to the winds of heav- 
en, is a hideous wooden erection, indiffer- 
ently representing rocks, and over that 
two gilt-framed looking-glasses. The 
floor is matted, and a curious balcony, the 
use of which no one could explain, is sup- 
ported on one row of pillars about four 
feet from the ceiling. A capital N and 
an imperial crown are thrown indiscrimi- 
nately about on the lamps, lintels, and 
door-posts, to let every one know that 
Norodom is king. The other shed is for 
the spectators, and contains a railed-off 
enclosure, forming the royal box; the 


wall, which divides it from the place where - 
| the ladies of the court sit, being decorated 


straight line, or flapped owlishly across | with a portrait of M. Grévy, two indiffer- 
our track; whilst everywhere darted and | ent representations of battle-scenes, and 
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two likenesses of Chinese worthies. In 
one corner, at the moment of our visit, 
were seated some scantily clad but earnest 
Cambodgian students, reading aloud from 
palm-leaf manuscripts; whilst in another 
stood, in solemn contemplation of M. 
Grévy, a cream-colored pony. _ 

Next we inspected an equestrian statue 
in bronze of King Norodom, of a very 
Napoleonic character. It stands in a 
“place,” which had been originally a 
square, surrounded by a handsome balus- 
trade, with broad walks, ornamented with 
bronze vases and lions, intersecting it; 
the whole laid out and the statue set up 
not twenty years ago. At the present 
time there is hardly a vase left on its 
pedestal, or a pedestal in decent repair. 
The lions which defended the base of the 
statue are no longer “ rampant ;” the bal- 
ustrade has “caved in;” and one corner 
of the “place ” has evidently been let out 
in lots for building purposes. Consider- 
ing that some six thousand pounds were 
spent on this absurd imitation of European 
style, it would have been wiser if it had 
been placed above high-water mark. The 
best remains to be told. The statue had 
evidently been designed by an artist who 
knew nothing of Cambodgia, for he had 
put the king into a French general’s uni- 
form and on toa gigantic horse, whereas 
the ponies of the country are very small; 
the real reason for these incongruities 
being, that Norodom, anxious to leave 
behind him something more monumental 
than his good deeds, had caused to be 
purchased for him in France a ready- 
made equestrian statue, and substituted 
for the original head alikeness of himself. 
The inscription on the plinth is to the 
effect that it was presented to him by his 
loving people. 

The following story, illustrative of his 
devotion to French manners and customs, 
is told of King Norodom, but must be 
taken for what it is worth. A few years 
back some European visitors, soon after 
their arrival at Phnom Pengh, were, much 
to their gratification, honored by a visit 
from his Majesty. Among other topics 
of conversation, the mode of carrying out 
military executions in France was dis- 
cussed, and received marked attention 
from the king, who, in fact, introduced 
the subject. The visit came to an end, 
and Norodom retired. Whilst the party 
were comparing notes as to his affability, 
courtesy, and intelligence, several shots 
were heard, and, on inquiry, it turned out 
that Norodom, having learnt all he could 


about military executions, bad at once. 
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proceeded to give a practical illustration 
of this recently acquired knowledge on 
the persons of sundry ladies of his harem, 
whose entire devotion to himself he had 
reason to doubt. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to the 
palace where the king was to hold a levée, 
The costumes of the party were varied, 
some in full evening dress, some in black 
swallow-tails and white ducks, some with 
white neckties, some with black, some 
with high waistcoats, some with low, and 
some with none at all; the happy pos- 
sessor of a pair of grey kid gloves was 
regarded with much envy. Walking into 
the palace without knocking or ringing, 
for the very good reason that it was desti- 
tute of bell and knocker, we found our- 
selves in a gaudily painted hall, furnished 
with gilded tables and chairs; where 
presently appeared a scantily clad old 
gentleman smoking a cigarette, who, hav- 
ing glared superciliously at us for a mo- 
ment, retired through a door so covered 
with black finger-marks that we mistook 
it for the coal-hole; he reappeared, how- 
ever, almost immediately with a bottle, 
and vanished. Slightly daunted by this 
inhospitable reception, we seated our- 
selves to await further events. After 
some time, another scantily clad individ- 
ual appeared, this time through the front 
door, and informed us that the king had 
a fever, and could not receive. He re- 
covered sufficiently, however, to entertain 
us in the evening at a ballet, when he 
proved to be an amiable-looking gentle- 
man of about fifty, arrayed in a white coat, 
a mauve shawl round his loins, ruby 
stockings, and black leather shoes, and 
wearing his hair bound up with a white 
fillet. 

The ballet took place in his private 
dancing-hall, which, in addition to such 
lamps as those mentioned above, was 
lighted by the ordinary cotton-wick and 
cocoanut oil of the country, floating in 
very classical bronze tripods. The danc- 
ers’ dresses of scarlet and gold, sur- 
mounted by the gilt spire-shaped Siamese 
headdress, were most gorgeous, but the 
dances utterly tedious — the same contor- 
tions of fingers, bending of knees, and 
ungainly spread-eagle postures that are to 
be seen in all native dances from India to 
Japan. The orchestra and chorus were, 
however, more worthy of notice. The 
latter was composed of twenty or thirty 
woinen, wearing round their shoulders 
bright-colored Cambodgian shawls, who 
sang in a very high key, and struck to- 
gether two sticks in time to the music. 
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The orchestra, besides tomtoms, drums, 
and flutes, numbered a Swiss gigliara-like 
instrument, but of much greater range, 
with a very mellow tone; and another, an 
arrangement in a half-circle of small gongs 
hung on a frame, in the centre of which 
sat the performer using a leathern-headed 
drumstick. 

Next morning our little ironclad was 
once more forcing her way against a 
strong current up alittle stream, the banks 
of which were covered with a jungle of 
magnificent bamboos, and large trees all 
matted together with creepers. The only 
flower to be seen was a large yellow one 
much resembling the alamanda;; but it did 
not require them to make it a lovely scene. 
Hundreds of egrets, storks, cranes, bit- 
terns, and pelicans hovered around us, 
or sat solemnly on the trees, while here 
and there flashed, like drops from a rain- 
bow, great blue-blacked, red-breasted king- 
fishers. A rustling in the thick foliage of 
a creeper-covered tree perhaps attracted 
our attention; and there went, leaping 
from branch to branch, a troop of great 
monkeys. 

Presently we passed the floating village 
of Compong-Chnang, but put off paying it 
a visit until we came back. Floating vil- 
lages are common enough in Cambodgia, 
but it was the first we had seen, and our 
curiosity was naturally excited. Drainage 
commissioners are evidently unnecessary 
under such circumstances, for, if a neigh- 
borhood becomes unpleasant, the inhabi- 
tants have only to up-anchor and move to 
sweeter quarters. On our return journey 
we made a closer acquaintance with Com- 
pong-Chnang, its gardens, its poultry- 
yards, and its pig-styes; and understand 
that the Cambodgian pig is an exceed- 
ingly well-shaped, gentlemanly fellow, not 
in the least like your razor-backed, barrel- 
stomached, pike-snouted Chinese porker. 
The vegetables, for even the salad must 
be grown on a raft, are raised in pots, and 
the poultry share the family hearth @ 7/r- 
landaise. 

Passing through a narrow way between 
the houses we crossed the Grand Square 
of Compong-Chnang, not at present built 
on, but presenting many eligible sites for 
family rafts, and arrived at the shore-built 
part of the town, where the mayor met 
and conducted us to the temple. This 
place of worship stands on a stone plat- 
form some twelve feet high, approached 
by a flight of steps, guarded at the base 
by the remains of some stone figures 
closely resembling the Chinese lion; on 


trees, in whose shade were standing sev- 
eral buff, saffron, canary, gold, every shade 
of yellow, clad bonzes. Presenting noth- 
ing well worthy‘of remark, we passed on 
to the village, where we found great prep- 
arations for a wedding-feast, in the shape 
of cooking of much pig and meal cakes. 
The bride and bridegroom were presented 
to us, and received with much gratification 
a dollar as our wedding present; the of- 
ferings of their friends, chiefly eatables, 
were all done up in green leaves. 

Leaving Compong-Chnang, the stream 
— we had left the Me-kong in the night 
— gradually widened until it opened out 
into a broad expanse of water, the first of 
the two lakes, Camman Tien and Camman 
Dai, to the north of the second of which 
lies Angkor; and what a curious sight 
here presented itself! A lake truly, but 
a wooded lake, for on either hand are 
copses, clumps, and woods, tlie trees form- 
ing which stand several feet deep in water. 
About midnight the “ Harpon” cast an- 
chor at the northern end of the Great 
Lake, whence, after a few miles in sam- 
pans, z.¢. dugouts, the journey to Angkor 
had to be completed in the carts of the 
country. The following day accordingly 
saw us transferred to these vehicles. The 
body is like nothing so much as a butch- 
er’s tray resting between a pair of high 
wheels, the axles of which are of great 
length, and have attached to them long 
parallel bars lashed together, fore and aft, 
by cross-pieces. The pole is curved ina 
crescent shape at the tip, which rises some 
seven feet from the ground, and to this 
tip are attached the nose-ropes of the 
oxen; they are thus prevented from run- 
ning out or getting their heads down. 

An hour’s drive brought us to our rest- 
ing-place for the night, in the town of 
Siem-reep. This resting-place —sa/a in 
the vernacular — was a good-sized erection 
of straw hurdles on piles; with floors of 
thin bamboos laid some inches apart, so 
that there is no fear of spoiling a carpet 
by upsetting a basin. Our dinner very 
nearly came to an untimely end during 
this transit; for, the luggage having been 
piled into bullock-carts, on the top of one 
had seated himself the Chinese cook, in 
which precarious position he was undaunt- 
edly preparing the soup — the fish he had 
already cooked whilst being poled along 
in one of the treacherous sampans — 
when the bullocks took it into their heads 
to run away. By what sleight of hand he 
managed to save the eatables it is impos- 
sible to say, but dinner-time proved that 
he had done so. 
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On the following morning an early start, 
delayed for a few moments only that we 
might be presented to the governor of 
Siem-reep —the viceroy of the king of 
Siam, and a very great man indeed — en- 
abled us to reach, by a dusty forest track, 
the causeway leading to the main entrance 
of Angkor Wat before the heat had be- 
come oppressive. 

How shall we describe these buildings, 
which present in themselves almost the 
only records of the great race that raised 
them, occupied them, and passed away? 
There is no reliable history of their erec- 
tion—no certainty by whom, in what 
century, or in the reign of what Khmer 
king they were built. They have been 
known to the French — by reason of their 
neighboring colony —for little more than 
twenty years, practically that is; though 
in the fifteenth century Portuguese mis- 
sionaries knew of their whereabouts ; and, 
when found, tropical vegetation had done 
its worst on the more ancient, and unless 
active steps are taken to arrest its prog- 
ress, will before long have left its inerasi- 
ble mark on the pagoda of Angkor, the 
only building in good repair. Who were 
these men of such gigantic ideas and ex- 
quisite skill? This much we do know of 
them from a manuscript in the imperial 
library at Peking, translated by Abel 
Remusat, viz., that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury A.D. a Chinese traveller to these 
countries found a highly enlightened race, 
possessed of much gold and silver, and 
far advanced in civilization. It appears 
to have been frequently at war with Siam, 
and the point of attack for the latter peo- 
ple was generally the city of Angkor 
Thom, ze. Great Angkor. But Chinese 
records aver that as far back as the sec- 
ond century of our era, Cambodgia, or 
Tchin-la, paid tribute to China; and cer- 
tainly in the sixth century they were be- 
lieved to be in much the same state of 
prosperity as the Chinese travellers found 
them enjoying. About the fourteenth 
century their glory is supposed to have 
waned, dimmed by the power of Siam. 
Whence these Khmers, or Cambodgians, 
as their degenerate descendants are now 
called, derived their origin — whether 
they came north from Java, east from 
Cambodgia in the north-west of British 
India, or south from central Asia — is alto- 
gether buried in obscurity. The little that 
is known was only discovered by the dili- 
gent search of Abe! Remusat and others 
in Chinese records; for, before the com- 
mencement of the present century, the 
Cambodgians themselves depended for 





their history chiefly on tradition, and had 
no written records — writings, that is to 
say, that could be translated, for, though 
there are many mural inscriptions, all but 
two are in Akson characters, a dead lan- 
guage for many years past to the /iterati 
of Cambodgia and Siam. 

Angkor Watis now visited by Buddhist 
pilgrims, and the village within the walls 
is inhabited by Buddhist bonzes; but 
Dr. Ferguson in his work, “ History of 
Eastern Architecture,” says of Nakhon 
Wat, as he calls it: * If, however, there is 
one thing more certain than another, it is 
that Nakhon Wat was not originally 
erected by Buddhists, or for Buddhist 
purposes. In the first place, there is no 
sign of a dagoba, or of aevihara, or of a 
chaitya hall in the whole building, nor 
anything that can be called a reminis- 
cence of any feature of Buddhist archi- 
tecture.” It is reasonable to suppose 
that it was originally dedicated to the 
worship of Brahma, and was afterwards 
overwhelmed by the wave of Buddhism. 

Our description of Angkor must be but 
a bald one, for it is not in our power to de- 
scribe accurately or in fitting language the 
carvings, the bas-reliefs, the terraces, the 
cloistered courts, the monoliths, capitals, 
columns, and friezes of the great pagoda; 
but even if we could give a fairly correct 
verbal picture, it would be impossible to 
transmit the feelings of awe that steal 
over the wanderer in those far-off climes, 
as he walks through the bat-haunted cor- 
ridors, or as he looks down on it from 
Ba-keng, the only rising ground near, of 
the solemn stillness that surrounds these 
magnificent remains of a race that is dead. 
As he sees it then, buried in the mazes of 
the horizon-touching forest, he might 
easily imagine it to be one of those weird, 
grey, ghost-haunted castles that Gustave 
Doré loved to paint, or the enchanted pal- 
ace of fable with all and everything asleep 
in and around. 

The western and main entrance, a mag- 
nificent oval-arched gateway, is ap- 
proached by a causeway, the balustrades 
of which, as also of the steps which lead 
up to the arch, originally represented the 
body of the sacred seven-headed serpent 
carved in stone; while from each side of 
the arch start the walls which enclose the 
extensive park, wherein stands the pago- 
da. From the gateway to the pagoda 
itself runs another stone causeway, more 
overgrown with vegetation even than the 
first, out of which rise the steps leading 
to the main entrance of the temple. 

The plan of the pagoda itself is, roughly 
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speaking, something as follows. The main 
building or tower, raised high above the 
galleries that surround it, upon a magnifi- 
cent basement — ascended by twelve pre- 
cipitous flights of steps, three to each face 
—has a circular-storied roof of great 
height, tapering to a blunt apex; at each 
corner of the cloistered quadrangle, in 
the centre of which it stands, and about 
forty yards from it, rises a smaller tower 
of similar shape; from midway between 
each of which, connecting the sides of the 
quadrangle with the tower, and so forming 
a cross, run galleries open at the sides. 
The cloisters of this quadrangle form the 
first enceinte, fifty feet below which is the 
second, and thirty feet below that again 
the third excezute. The galleries of allare 
parallel to one another, while those of the 
second and third are on the western side 
connected by three more galleries parallel 
to one another bisected by a fourth, an- 
other cross being thus formed. 

Extending through the whole length of 
the third exceinte is to be seen the chef 
d@’euvre,a gigantic carving in Jow relief 
upon the inner wall, eight feet high and 
eleven hundred yards long. Finely carved 
pillars support the roof on the opposite 
side, sufficient light being thus introduced 
to show off the carving. One cannot but 
admire the wisdom of the architect, who, 
realizing the enemies he had to contend 
with, succeeded in protecting his work 
gracefully, and at the same time admitted 
sufficient light. Neither Boro-boda in 
Java, nor Madura in British India, exhibit 
such foresight. The alleys of the former 
expose its wonderful carvings to the heat 
and damp of the tropics, with a result only 
too apparent on the weather-frayed 
stones ; while the great hall of the latter 
is a dingy, smoky, oily hole, in which ad- 
miration of the great monoliths is strongly 
qualified with disgust at the temperature, 
atmosphere, and want of light. 

The great bas-relief of Angkor, which 
to our mind is superior in execution to 
anything at either of the above-named 
temples, presents, among other carvings 
most worthy of the closest inspection, 
several different types of the human face, 
many animal forms, huge battle-scenes 
replete with incident and full of life, the 
capture and exportation by their con- 
querors of slaves, the infliction of tor- 
tures, as well as scenes of a more peaceful 
character. Many of the stones, from one 
to two feet square, on which these carv- 
ings are executed, and which form the 
inner side of the gallery, have taken a 
remarkably fine polish, looking like highly 





glazed earthen-ware; and on a few of the 
chief figures may be seen the remains of 
the gold leaf which once covered them. 
The best-known part of the bas-relief is a 
representation of part of the Ramayana — 
the song of battles — showing the great 
contest between Rama’s allies the mon- 
keys, armed with clubs, and the Yakshas, 
or demons, armed with bows and pikes. 
In one part may be seen Rama himself, 
carried by the king of the monkeys; in 
another, a chariot and its occupants at- 
tacked; in a third, two monkeys trying to 
stop the onward progress of a chariot, the 
agonized expression of their faces clearly 
showing how impotent are their efforts, 
whilst everywhere beneath the fury of the 
battle lie the dead. Again in another 
place may be distinguished the wounded 
showing their injuries to the doctors, who 
are tending their disabled comrades. In 
this part of the work it is curious to ob- 
serve that the horses’ tails are invariably 
hairless, whilst elsewhere they are as 
flowing as an Arab’s. Besides horses, 
one may see carved on the wall elephants, 
huge apteryxes, tigers, rhinoceros, and 
deer, and covering the wall along half the 
length of one gallery, the great seven- 
headed serpent. 

In another gallery, companies of sol- 
diers are to be seen marching two and 
two, or in single file, the dressing of their 
bodies being quite perfect; whilst further 
on slaves are being driven from their 
homes by gigantic captors; here is one 
trying to escape despite his chains, there 
another begging on his knees to be spared 
the blows his brutal driver deals merci- 
lessly around. Dr. Ferguson says:— 


One bas-relief, however, is occupied by a 
different subject, popularly supposed to repre- 
sent heaven, earth, and hell. Above is a pro- 
cession so closely resembling those in Egyp- 
tian temples as to be startling. The king is 
borne ina palanquin very like those seen in 
the sculptures on the banks of the Nile, and 
accompanied by standards and emblems which 
go far to complete the illusion. In the middle 
row sits a judge with a numerous body of 
assessors, and the condemned are thrown down 
to a lower region, where they are represented 
as tortured in all the modes which Eastern 
ingenuity has devised. 


Perhaps there is nothing in this great 
work more worthy of study than the dif- 
ferent types of face to be found in it. 
The slaves have an Ethiopian, some of 
the soldiers the old Egyptian cast of 
countenance, whilst here and there one 
would suppose the sculptor had been in 
ancient Greece, so correct are the profiles. 
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There are but few stones in this magnifi- 
cent temple not carved in some way or 
other, whilst some of those which form 
the roofs of the galleries are certainly 
carved on both sides. Imagine the accu- 
racy of design and fineness of execution, 
which turned out stones to form an arched 
roof without mortar or cement, every 
stone carved on both sides, and finished 
so beautifully as to drop into its place and 
hardly show the division between it and 
the next, the pattern at the same time on 
both sides being uninterrupted! 

The columns, which support the roofs 
of the galleries and halls, are frequently 
monoliths, with bases and capitals of 
beautiful design; where they are not mon- 
oliths, every block is covered with carv- 
ings in low relief; those which form the 
door-posts being particularly fine; and, 
most wonderful of all, “every pillar is 
essentially of the Roman Doric order, 
which does not occur anywhere in India.” 
The design in the tracery is certainly very 
similar throughout, but so graceful that 
the eye does not weary of it. 

The arch of the roofs is a peculiar oval 
one, and is the only one anywhere about 
the buildings, for the lines of all the door- 
ways and windows are rectangular. The 
window spaces, whether open or closed, 
as they are in places with stone slabs, 
have in either case curious grooved stone 
columns placed perpendicularly in them. 
The galleries of the upper quadrangles 
are not ornamented with anything so mag- 
nificent as the great bas-relief, but most 
of the stones forming the walls are finely 
carved, and in every niche and corner on 
the exterior, as high as the main tower, 
are fevadas, 2.¢., angels of heaven, beau- 
tifully executed in low relief, some in a 
marvellous state of preservation. To this 
meagre description of Angkor Wat may 
be added the fact that, to whomsoever 
originally dedicated, it is now visited by 
many native pilgrims of the Buddhist 
faith. 

But before leaving it we feel tempted 
to make one more extract from Dr. Fer- 
guson’s most interesting work : — 


The sculptures of Nakhon Wat are sufficient 
to prove the state of perfection which the art 
of transport had reached in this community. 
In these there are numerous representations of 
chariots, all with wheels from three to five 
feet in height, and with sixteen spokes, which 
must be of metal, for no London coachbuilder 
of the present day could frame anything so 
light in wood, The rims, too, are in metal, 
and apparently the wheels turn on the axle. 
Those who are aware how difficult a problem 





it is to make a perfect wheel, will appreciate 
how much is involved in such a perfect solu- 
tion of the problem as is here found. But it 
requires a knowledge ef the clumsiness of the 
Romans and our medizval forefathers in this 
respect, and the utter barbarism of the whéels 
represented in Indian sculptures and still used 
in India, to feel fully its importance as an in- 
dex of high civilization, 

If, however, the Cambodgians were the only 
people who, before the twelfth century, made 
such wheels as these, it is also probably true 
that their architects were the only ones who 
had sufficient mechanical skill to construct 
their roofs wholly of hewn stone, without the 
aid either of wood or concrete, and who could 
dovetail and join them so beautifully that they 
remain watertight and perfect after five cen- 
turies of neglect in a tropical climate. Except 
in the works of the old pyramid-building Egyp- 
tians, I know nothing to compare with it, 

When we put all these things together it is 
difficult to decide whether we ought most to 
admire the mechanical skill which the Cam- 
bodgian architects displayed in construction, 
or the largeness of conception and artistic 
merit which pervades every part of their de- 
signs. These alone ought to be more than 
sufficient to recommend their study to every 
architect. To the historian of art, the wonder 
is to find temples with such a singular combi- 
nation of styles in such a locality — Indian 
temples constructed with pillars almost wholly 
classical in design, and ornamented with bass- 
reliefs so strangely Egyptian in character. 


To the west of the pagoda stands the 
village of Angkor, our resting-place for 
the night, the only available house in 
which we found already occupied by three 
French gentlemen, viz., a sculptor taking 
casts of the bas-reliefs, a photographer, 
and adoctor. The chief of this mission, 
M. de la Porte, was at the time lying ill at 
Saigon, but eventually recovered. This 
house differed from our lodging of the 
previous night in that it had no walls at 
all; and, until a screen of mats and wine- 
cases had been rigged up, nothing in the 
shape of a separate apartment for a lady. 
What with our party and servants, and 
the members of the mission and theirs, 
the cane floors of the central dais and the 
gallery round it were somewhat crowded 
when we came to turn in for the night. 
Before that time arrived, however, we had 
in the afternoon, when the sun had lost 
some of its power, visited other ruins. 
Going out at the west gate, along the 
stone causeway flanked by sacred lakes, 
in which water buffaloes, up to their backs 
in their favorite element, were placidly 
munching the wet grasses, while all around 
them and even on their backs stood the 
great white cranes, and turning north- 
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wards into the forest we passed, after half 
an hour’s drive, under the grand entrance 
of Angkor Thom, a magnificent but ruined 
gateway, with the oval arch peculiar al- 
most to Khmer architecture. The roof 
appears to have been of the same shape 
as that of the towers at Angkor Wat; and 
on it, looking towards the points of the 
compass, can be discerned four gigantic 
sphynx-like faces; and above the north- 
ern of these was growing a great tree, the 
roots of which came creeping down the 
walls like huge pythons. 

In the prosperous times of this country, 
the walis starting from this gateway en- 
closed a great city, numbering twenty 
thousand houses and some fine temples, 
of which last only two remain to show 
that there were giants in those days. 

On through the forest we drove, with 
now and then a glimpse of elderly mon- 
keys gazing indignantly at us, while their 
wives and children went jumping off from 
bough to bough like squirrels; under the 
great trees, from which the natives obtain 
the turpentine in which they dip their 
torches, each with a black hole burnt in 
its side for the liquid to collect in, but 
flourishing nevertheless; llianas, almost 
as long as the trees themselves are high, 
coming down as straight as lightning-rods 
from the topmost branches; with here and 
there, for a bit of color, great bunches of 
purple orchids. 

Having glanced at the ruined temple of 
Angkor Thom — in far too ruinous a state 
for description —and the statue of the 
“ Leper King,” we turned back to the tem- 
ple of Baion, perhaps the most impressive 
of all. This was originally a central pa- 
goda, surrounded by some fifty smaller 
towers, on every one of which were the 
four sphynx-like faces. On each floor are 
the ruins of quaint little courts, with deli- 
ciously cool cloisters, well adapted to pro- 
tect the inmates from the tropical sun; 
dark galleries with bright pictures of 
green trees at the end, and precipitous 
Staircases. Everywhere roots and creep- 
ers are pushing their determined way, 
forcing asunder the unmortared stones, 
too surely indicating that, gigantic though 
it be, Baion is doomed. 

It will be indeed deplorable if the rapid 
and destructive steps of tropical vegeta- 
tion upon these remarkable buildings are 
not soon arrested; and it is to be regret- 
ted that the country, in which those named 
and others stand, is no longer under the 
rule of the king of Cambodgia. For the 
French, with all the good will which they 
evince in the world to preserve them, are 





unable to take the same steps in Siamese 
territory as they could in a country over 
which they exercise protection, and with 
the administration of which they have 
very recently more immediately concerned 
themselves. 

The return journey to Saigon was une- 
ventful but for two things. The one was 
the sight and audience of the famous 
musical kites. These huge toys have 
fastened to them a little stringed instru- 
ment, of the nature of an A£olian harp, 
from which the musical sounds, composed 
of variations on four notes, produced by 
the action of the wind on the strings pro- 
ceed; and when four or five of these 
monsters are soaring placidly in the heav- 
ens the air is filled with harmony. 

The other event occurred at Siem-reep, 
where we found on arrival an intimation 
from the governor that he meant to dine 
with us that night. All the resources of 
the expedition were at once called upon; 
the last tins of preserved meats and veg- 
etables were opened, the last old rooster 
was solemnly slaughtered, and grave were 
the consultations whether the candles 
would look better stuck to the table in 
their own grease or fixed in empty claret- 
bottles. 

The great man arrived in state, pre- 
ceded by torch-bearers, a slave holding 
the vice-regal umbrella over his head, 
though it was after dark and no rain fall- 
ing, and followed by a numerous retinue. 
He was dressed much as we had seen him 
the day before, with the exception of a 
white coat intead of a black one, and was 
accompanied by his eldest son, a young 
gentleman of some twenty years, who had 
but recently returned from Bangkok, 
where he had been sent to receive his 
education ; resulting, so far as the English 
language is concerned, in a thorough 
knowledge of three words, “ Yes,” * No,” 
“ Brandy,” all of which were at once re- 
peated with pride and volubility. 

The governor was most affable; and, 
having got rid of his mouthful of betel-nut, 
washed his mouth out and ejected the 
contents at his retainers, who sat cower- 
ing in a half-circle behind him, made an 
excellent dinner; after which the whole 
party proceeded to his residence to witness 
a ballet. The monotony of the dance was 
enlivened by the presence of another of 
the governor’s sons, a precocious boy of 
about five, who smoked incessantly every- 
thing we offered him — cigarettes, cigars, 
cheroots, all were fish that came to his net, 
until we offered him one of the vice-regal 
manillas ; and that he politely declined. 
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The following morning saw us again on 
board the “ Harpon ;” and two days later 
we cast anchor at Saigon, none the worse 
for the trip, for aiding us to accomplish 
which, and thereby giving us the opportu- 
nity of seeing one of the most remarkable 
groups of buildings, and perhaps some of 
the finest stone-carving in the world —an 
opportunity, which, at the time of our 
visit, had not offered itself to more than 
ten or fifteen Englishmen, I believe — we 
were and are most grateful to his Excel- 
lency the governor of Saigon. 

HARRIS, 


‘ From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
i A RENEGADE. 
‘ CHAPTER I. 

INVALIDS may be pretty accurately di- 
vided into two classes, those, namely, who 
are likely to live, and those who are likely 
to die, and for my own part I believe I 
belong to the former category. My beset- 
ting ailment —asthma — began when I 
was eight years old, and seems likely, as 
far as [ can judge, to last until I am able 
to write myself that age with a second 
figure superadded. The enjoyments — 
doubtful ones at best, as I understand — 
of an English winter are, however, strictly 
prohibited to me, a sentence of lifelong, 
half-yearly banishment having very early 
in my career been pronounced, and be- 
ing to all appearances never likely to be 
now seriously intermitted. As a rule I 
am able to submit myself to-the decree 
with a fair show of equanimity; a mod- 
erate endowment of philosophy being eked 
out in my case with a really remarkable 
capacity for conjugating that newly in- 
vented and decidedly un-English-sounding 
verb * to laze.” Moments however arise 
when even the most philosophic, or the 
least actively disposed, soul rebels, and 
when November four years ago I left En- 
gland for the banks of the Nile, it was, I 
remember, in a distinctly less cheerful 
and more contumacious frame of mind 
than usual. 

I had already been five times in Egypt. 
It followed therefore that I did not partic- 
ularly care about going there a sixth. I 
had been four times up the Nile, twice 
penetrating above the second cataract, 
consequently that entertainment had long 
since lost whatever novelty it once pos- 
sessed. Not being an Egyptologist, or as 
little of one as a man can help being un- 
der the circumstances, I felt no hankering 
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to rifle the tombs of the Pharaohs myself, 
and no great curiosity as to who else may 
be engaged at the moment in so doing. 
In short, I was bored, and by way, there- 
fore, of compromising matters, I resolved 
on this occasion to cut short the regula- 
tion winter by a couple of months, and 
leaving Cairo about the beginning of 
March, towards the middle of that bois- 
terous month I found myself at Venice. 

Here, after a week’s dawdling amongst 
the canals and lagunes, I proposed mak- 
ing my way north by easy stages. At 
Turin, however, I was encountered by 
such gales of wind, accompanied by such 
torrents of sleet and snow sweeping down 
from the Alps, as called unavoidably for 
a halt, and—the newspapers reporting 
the weather, if possible, worse elsewhere 
—I was obliged to reconsider my de- 
cision. To push on to Paris under the 
circumstances was, I felt, a folly, particu- 
larly as I had really no very tangible ex- 
cuse for so doing. Not caring therefore, 
to return to Venice, I fell back upon 
Genoa, intending to remain there another 
three or four weeks, until such time as I 
could with safety proceed northwards. 

As any one who has ever sojourned in 
that city knows, however, Genoa is about 
the worst spring quarters any man sensi- 
tive to weather can easily select, the Mis- 
tral, the Tramontana, the Maestro, worse 
still, the Greco— that atrocious and in- 
genious combination of all the worst qual- 
ities of a north and an east wind — making 
it at that season their chosen and especial 
home. I had not therefore been there 
many days before it became evident to me 
that as I could not go north I had better 
move es accordingly I put myself 
in the train for Pisa, intending to devote 
a couple of days to that town, and then 
proceed to Florence. 

Hardly had I started before the weather 
recovered its temper as if by magic. The 
deadly Greco gave place to a benignant 
breeze, laden with the combined scents of 
all the newly opened flowers. The sun 
shone; the matchless panorama unfolded 
itself before us as we moved. It was 
some time however, I must own, before 
these benign influences began to have 
any perceptible effect upon my ill humor. 
I had left Genoain anything but an ami- 
able frame of mind. Wanting to go 
north, here I was, on the contrary, travel- 
ling due south. I had nothing earthly to 
do at Pisa, and, if possible, rather less at 
Florence, why, then, merely to ward off a 
probably hypothetic peril, should I give 
myself such an inordinate amount of trou- 
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ble, I inquired of myself with petulant an- 
noyance. 

Little by little, however, the subtle 
charm of the scenery won me over in spite 
of myself. Perhaps until one has fairly 
tried it, one scarcely realizes how difficult 
it is to go on staring with consistent 
gloom at a landscape which in return 
Jaughs in your face, and makes mock of 
your woes at every turn, In this respect 
this eastern Riviera may perhaps be com- 
mended above every other scenic combi- 
nation upon the face of the earth. Na- 
ture has endowed the Ligurian with a 
mine of color of its own; a land which 
breaks into flowers under his feet; a sea 
which glitters and sparkles like diamonds ; 
a sky whose frowns are brighter than the 
smiles of many a less happily endowed 
land; and as if all this was not enough, the 
unconscionable Ligurian must needs im- 
prove upon matters by turning colorist 
upon his own account, painting the out- 
sides of his house with strange hues of 
purple, crimson, and fervid yellow, varied 
with stripes and bars, lines, dots, circles, 
crescents, putting in doors and windows 
where no doors and windows whatsoever 
exist, not unfrequently ending by perpe- 
trating some grotesque and perverse par- 
ody of those blue seas and snow-capped 
peaks visible to him without its walls. 

Now, whatever may be said for the 
zsthetic merit of those audacious combi- 
nation of madders and ochres, one thing 
at least is certain, and that is, that a man 
must either be in very serious trouble in- 
deed, or else totally devoid of any sense 
of the ridiculous, who can continue to look 
at those amazing productions of the paint- 
box without sooner or later his muscles 
insensibly relaxing. Such, at all events, 
was my own experience on this occasion. 
Little by little my ill-humor abated. That 
austere frown with which I had embarked 
upon my journey gradually gave way to 
something more atune to the jocund char- 
acter of my surroundings. Though neither 
an author nor an artist, nor belonging to 
any of those sensitive classes whose souls 
are supposed to be swayed by every fresh 
fluctuation of the barometer, that subtle 
chemistry which lurks in blue skies and 
sun-swept seas affected me as it affects 
every other animal with eyes, and rather 
to my own surprise I found myself rap- 
idly becoming amiable and even animated 
under their softening and _ benignant 
sway. 

The train in which I had taken my 


in my Bradshaw, but also at a good many 
others of which that conscientious guide 
took no cognizance at all. I was not par- 
ticularly disposed to quarrel with this 
tediousness, however. Having nothing, 
as I have said, to do when I arrived, it 
did not seem to me to be a matter of any 
very profound importance at what precise 
moment that event took place. What, 
however, I did quarrel with, and what I 
did feel disposed to grudge, were the 
tunnels, which, not content with carrying 
us into the interior of the earth at the very 
moment when its surface became most 
attractive, further added to the injury by 
shooting out a succession of glaring Jan- 
tern-like flashes into our faces, to the se- 
rious imperilment of our eyesight, and the 
no jess serious acerbation of our tempers. 
At last, when the train drew up for a 
few minutes at a small, vacant-looking 
station —a sort of smiling oasis between 
two yawning abysses of gloom — the im- 
pulse suddenly took me to go no further. 
The place looked inviting, I thought. 
True, I had never heard its name before. 
I had never heard of any one having 
stayed there, but what of that? There 
was nothing like trying. I was obviously 
in the mood for an adventure, and here 
was an adventure which seemed to sug- 
gest itself unsought. 

“ Have you an hotel here?” I inquired 
of a porter, who, attracted probably by my 
irresolute demeanor, had come up to the 
door of the carriage. 

He threw out each finger separately, as 
an Italian does when he wishes to empha- 
size an assertion. 

“ An hotel? 47a sz, signore —an excel- 
lent hotel — not here, but up there at San 
Biagio yonder. If the signore would only 
give himself the trouble to alight.” 

The signore did alight; slowly, deliber- 
ately ; half ashamed of his own absurdity; 
half doubtful even now whether to put 
that absurdity into serious execution or 
not. Having only a portmanteau and a 
bundle of rugs, there was no need fortu- 
nately to make an application to the 
guard. Five minutes more and the yawn- 
ing mountain had swallowed up train, 
guard, and all, and I was left staring 
blankly around me, suddenly awakened to 
the fact that I had put it out of my own 
power to proceed to Pisa that evening. 

It was too late, however, for repentance 
now, and the only thing left was to make 
the best I could of the situation. 

“Well, and your hotel; is there an 





place was “all that was most omnibus,” 
stopping not only at every station marked 


omnibus to it?” I inquired of the porter. 
This time he shook two fingers back- 
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wards and forwards vigorously before his 
face. 

“ An omnibus — but no, signore, there 
is not even a road,” 

“No road?” 

*“ None —none, that is, that can be 
called carrozzadile.” But let not the 
signore be disquieted on that account. 
There was a path, a very admirable path ; 
he himself would with pleasure conduct 
the signore. 

For some way this path of ours skirted 
the edge of cornfields, sky-blue at present 
with lupins or tawny with marigolds and 
poppies. Here and there it was arched, 
too, by vines just then beginning to 
expand their leaves and tightly curled 
tendrils. From the outside the town 
itself showed a somewhat stern and de- 
serted aspect, but there was, as I soon 
found, no lack of life when once we got 
inside. At the bottom of a long, much 
broken-down and dilapidated flight of 
steps a pedlar had just opened out his 
wares — gorgeous, if flimsy, Manchester 
cottons, and dazzling tartans, red, yellow 
and bottle-green, sprawling about over the 
mossgrown and decaying masonry. As we 
advanced the crowd, too, seemed to thick- 
en. Every window, every /oggia, every 
balcony showed its head or its group of 
heads. Girls, bare-armed, bare-necked, 
bare-footed, several with huge masses of 
stone balanced upon their heads, were 
coming up the steps. Old women, with 
distaffs in their hands, were busily twisting 
tow through their wrinkled and sunburnt 
fingers. Old men, too, sat on the door- 
steps or leaned against the wall. One or 
two of the latter had little capes of black 
velvet, trimmed with tarnished silver 
braid, about their toil-bent shoulders. 
There had been a festa that morning, 
my guide informed me —a great affair; 
the bishop himself had assisted at it. It 
was a pity, a thousand pities, he observed 
compassionately, that the signore could 
not have arrived a few hours earlier. 

The street, or rather path, up which we 
were mounting was about as perpendicu- 


lar as a path can be which does not break | 


into actual steps. A sort of an irregular 
brick-work pavement ran down ihe mid- 
dle, but the holes in it were something 
portentous, while on either side the natu- 
ral rock on which the town grew jutted up 
in undisguised peaks and promontories. 
The steps leading into the houses, too, 
belonged mostly to the same description 
of natural architecture; the bricks which 
had once apparently supplemented it hav- 
ing now mostly retired, while the rock 
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retained its original solidity, rising in ir- 
regular lumps not unlike the nodules of 
flint upon the surface of a chalk-pit. 

At last we arrived at the upper level or 
platform upon which the hotel stood. 
Well, it was not so very bad —not half 
so bad, probably, as I had every right to 
expect. It was a brown-faced, simple- 
minded, straggling sort of a locanda, un- 
pretending, as the guide-books say — half 
inn, in fact, and half public-house, with a 
huge, withered bush fashioned over the 
door, a row of cane-bottomed chairs in 
front, and a little vine-covered fergola, 
where two old gentlemen in nightcaps 
were sipping their wine from two thin- 
beaked, green-necked flasks. Overhead 
was a row of windows shaded with vene- 
tian blinds and edged with neatly painted 
jambs, which doubtless gave light to the 
guest-chambers. 

Whatever mine host’s private amaze- 
ment at my appearance may have been, he 
disguised his sentiments with the adroit- 
ness of his nation, and proceeded to usher 
me up a trembling staircase into one of 
the before-mentioned apartments. It was 
a clean little room enough, with a brown 
cemented floor, four whitewashed walls, 
and a ceiling adorned with strangely 
twisted scrolls, each scroll ending with 
what would appear to have been intended 
for the semblance of a human figure. 

Could I have dinner in an hour? I next 
inquired. 

Of course I could have dinner in an 
hour, or at any hour. The hotel was not 
at present tuil — rather, in fact, the con- 
trary. ‘There was another guest, however, 
a young gentleman, who by a miracle had 
ordered his dinner for the same hour; the 
two signores should be served together. 

This essential point decided, | pres- 
ently sauntered out again and sat me 
down upon one of the stone ledges which 
ran along both sides of the little piazza. 

Even without the assurance of my con- 
versational friend of the station I could 
have guessed that a fest was in prog- 
ress, it being difficult otherwise to account 
for the evident buzz and tremor of excite- 
ment, the endless squeaking of peony 
whistles and ringing of cracked bells, 
which had been going on without inter- 
mission from the moment I set foot in 
San Biagio. All the world and his wife, 
not to speak of his sons and daughters, 
his dogs, his goats, and his grandchildren, 
seemed to be promenading in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the perch | had selected. 
Below me the big town wall, shaggy with 
pellitcries and large sedums, dropped 
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some thirty or forty feet into a tangle of 
olives and chestnuts, the latter still only 
in half leaf. I could see the bluish, half- 
ripened spikes of barley pricking their 
way upwards between protecting lattices 
of yellow canes. Beyond, a few scattered 
houses showed pink or brown amongst the 
leaves. As far as I could see, however, 
all this part of the region was at present 
deserted, the inhabitants having doubtless 
come to swell the pageant within the 
walls. 

Presently the bell of the church, which 
had been silent awhile, broke out into 
fresh clamor. Some of the old men who 
had formed part of the procession began 
mounting up the steps in its direction. 
Nobody “else, however, appeared to avail 
themselved of the invitation. From where 
I was sitting I could see its dusky inte- 
rior, which seemed empty, save for two or 
three tinsel-clad saints, whose brilliantly 
pink faces blushed inanely out of the ob- 
scurity. Outside, however, the crowd 
grew and grew, streaming up the steps, 
Jaughing, eating cherries, chattering. The 
stairs were so excessively steep that these 
figures as they ascended trom below had 
an oddly melodramatic effect, as though 
each had been pushed up separately 
through some invisible trap-door, and | 
amused myself for some time watching 
these successive apparitions as they rose 
one by one as it were trom the very bow- 
els of the earth. I had not been long, 
however, engaged in so doing before a 
new figure, of a totally different type from 
the rest, attracted my attention. At first 
I could only see its head, or rather hat, 
which was of bright yellow straw, with a 
huge bunch of crimson gladiolus stuck in 
one side. Erratic headgears are rather 
the rule than otherwise in Italy, so that 
this alone would not particularly have ar- 
rested my notice. As the wearer of the 
straw hat came up the stairs, however he 
gradually displayed first the upper por- 
tions of a suit of light grey summer 
tweed, then a pair of knickerbockers of 
the same material, finally red stockings 
and low shoes, made conspicuous with 
large buckles. ‘*Come, come,” thought I | 
to ‘myself, “evidently I am not the “only 
tourist here. Those shoes are no products 
surely of San Biagio?” 

While this was passing through my | 
mind I had myself become an object of | 
observation, Having just reached the. 
corner where I sat, the young man in the) 
straw hat glanced at me for a moment | 
with an expression of mingled astonish- | 
ment and, as I thought, disfavor ; then, | 








passing abruptly on, he hurried down the 
steps which led out of the town, skipping 
nimbly from step, to step, and disappear- 
ing from sight the next moment along a 
narrow, weed-grown pathway. 

I waited a little longer, wondering, 
rather, who and what he was, wondering, 


| too, whether this procession, of which 
| whispers had reached me, was about to 


take place. Nothing, however, happened ; 
the people continued to drift about in 
more or less aimless groups ; the sun sank 
gradually behind the poplars towards an 
horizon already colored to receive it. 
Presently a sharp-edged little breeze 
sweeping across the hills from the oppo- 
site side aroused me to a consciousness 
of the fact that a stone ledge upon the 
slopes of the Appenines was not perhaps 
precisely the most suitable position in the 
world tor a person of asthmatic tenden- 
cies, and accordingly I descended the 
steps and betook myself back to my inn. 

The room into which I was presently 
ushered by my landlord himself in person 
was a long, low apartment, made lower by 
a ceiling adorned with heathen divinities 
of the same peculiar and arbitrary type of 
anatomy as those which adorned my cham- 
ber above. A cloth had been laid across 
one end of the bare brown table, and here 
two places I found had been set. 

I-had just got through the soup — an 
oleaginous concoction of the consistency 
of porridge — when my fellow convive 


entered. As I was prepared to expect, it- 


was the gentleman in the yellow hat whom 
I had already seen upon the piazza. He 
hesitated a minute at the entrance, glanc- 
ing with evident disfavor at the arrange- 
ment which had made him my temporary 
companion ; finally, however, he advanced, 
and with a movement of the head which 
may have been meant for a bow, but was 
not particularly like one, seated himself 
beside me at the festive board. 

I had been puzzled at first sight as to 
his nationality. Germans in Italy are 
rather given to breaking out into wild ex- 
travagances of dress, and it had struck 
me at first sight that this oddly attired 
individual might not improbably prove to 
be a German — possibly a German painter. 
Ona nearer view, however, this supposi- 
tion vanished. There are indications of 
nationality which go beyond anything 
which dress or even language can furnish, 
and these indications convinced me, even 
before my neighbor opened his lips, that 
I was in the presence of a compatriot ; 
with which conviction I presently re- 
quested him, in my native tongue, to hand 
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me the pepper, that condiment chancing 
to be at the moment nearer to his elbow 
than to my own. 

He started, and for an instant I fancied 
that he was going to turn a deaf ear to 
my surely very inoffensive request. Ap- 
parently, he thought better of this, hand- 
ing the article in question, however, with 
an averted face and a backward movement 
of the head which seemed to intimate that 
the compliance was not to be taken as an 
excuse for any further assaults upon his 
privacy. 

I was a little piqued, and not a little 
amused. If, however, he preferred to eat 
the bread of silence and unsociability, 
why, I, too, could resign myself to that 
necessity; and accordingly 1 addressed 
myself to my dinner with as much equa- 
nimity as its very moderate merits would 
admit of. 

Apparently my companion was quite 
unable to imitate my equanimity. A more 
restless individual [ have rarely, I think, 
encountered. First he fidgeted a good 
deal up and down in his chair; next he 
poured out for himself, and drank, glass 
after glass of water. At last, after but- 
toning and unbuttoning his coat several 
times, he walked over to the open win- 
dow, pushed it still more widely open, 
throwing himself back with a sort of gasp 
into his chair as he returned. 

“Tremendously hot this evening, ain’t 
it?’ he said at last. 

“Is it?” I answered rather drily. 
“ Well, no, I shouldn’t have said so my- 
self. In fact, before you moved, I was 
rather thinking of asking you to close that 
window.” 

My companion stared as if I had asked 
him to set fire to the house. 

“ Close it!” he ejaculated. 

“It is no matter, of course, if you would 
prefer not doing so,” I continued politely. 
“It is only that as I suffer from asthma I 
naturally dislike draughts ; added to which 
I have just come from Egypt, so that | 
feel a good Geal the difference of climate.” 

“It was hotter there, then, than even it 
is here, was it?” 

“Very much hotter.” 

“Good Lord!” 

There was something so ingenuous in 
this involuntary exclamation that my re- 
sentment died away, and I began to feel 
an amused wonder as to who this very 
naive fellow-countryman of mine could 
be, and what had brought him to San 
Biagio of all places in the universe. 

“You were hardly well-advised in com- 


| dislike warmth so much, were you?” I 
| observed dispassionately. 

My companion reddened. “TI love Ita- 
ly, but I detest hot weather,” he answered 
petulantly. 

“And yet it is not nearly as warm to- 
day as it often is in London,” I persisted. 

“Very likely. But I have never been 
in London,” 

I stared at him to see if he could be 
seriously in earnest. Englishmen and 
Britons generally are frequently accused 
of being better acquainted with other 
countries than their own; still, for a man 
to come abroad without having ever taken 
the trouble to make himself acquainted 
with the metropolis of his native land 
seemed a degree of inattention not easily 
conceivable. 

“ Never been in London?” I repeated 
inquiringly. 

“ Never. 
gow.” 

“You are Scotch,” I responded, this 
time not inquiringly. 

“Yes, I am Scotch.” 

It was said curtly, almost defiantly ; 
and, turning away, my fellow-lodger ad- 
dressed himself resolutely to his dinner 
with an air which seemed to proclaim that 

o compulsion short of torture should 
Zain wring another word from his lips. 

As I ate my fried fish, which was good, 
and dallied with my cutlet, which I am 
bound to say was detestable, my mind 
was a good deal exercised with specula- 
tions as to the identity and previous history 
of this very decided variation of the genus 
tourist. Despite his preposterous clothes 
and his uncompromising manners, he ap- 
peared to me to be a gentleman; at all 
events, he had not at all the air of a shop- 
boy who had bolted with the contents of 
his master’s till. Indeed, what shop-boy 
— particularly what Scotch shop-boy, it 
may be asked — would have selected San 
Biagio, of all places, in which to make 
merry upon his stolen booty? On the 
other hand, it was at least equally evident 
that my new acquaintance had some, 
doubtless excellent, reasons of his own 
for desiring as much as possible to repel 
all unnecessary intimacies, and not unnat- 
urally this disposition of his had an imme- 
diate and an irresistibly stimulating effect 
upon my own curiosity. Meanwhile, that 
it was no business of mine was pretty 
obvious, and accordingly, when our land- 
lord returned, I diverted my unappree 
ciated powers of conversation to him, 


I took the steamer at Glas- 





making sundry inquiries as to the hour of 


ing to Italy so late in the season if you | post, also as to the departure of trains 
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next morning for Pisa. He was not less 
prompt with his replies than are the gen- 
erality of his countrymen, and I was not 
Jong in being furnished, not merely with 
an answer to my questions, but with a 
general catalogue raisonnée of the social 
life, politics, and resources of San Biagio 
and its vicinity. 

I cbserved that my unknown compa- 
triot, though he did not join in this con- 
versation, listened to it with marked at- 
tention, and when we were again alone he 
remarked abruptly, — 

“ How well you talk! You seem to un- 
derstand everything he says.” 

“ Well, more or less,” | responded mod- 
estly. “You see I have spent several 
winters in Italy, so I ought to be able to 
speak the language. These people here, 
though, talk a jargon that it is by no 
means easy to follow,” I added. 

“A jargon? It is not a good place to 
come to to learn Italian, then?” 

* That depends upon whom you find to 
teach you,” I answered smiling. “ Edu- 
cated people —if there are any educated 
people here—talk correctly enough, | 
suppose, everywhere. The common peo- 
ple, on the other hand, are barely intelli- 
gible. Don’t you observe that they talk 
a dialect that can hardly be said to be 
Italian at all?” ; 

“] should not understand them, how- 
ever well they talked,” he replied gloom- 
ily. “People say Italian is such an easy 
language, but I can’t say / find it so.” 

“It is easier, though, don’t you think, 
than either French or German?” I an- 
swered. 

“Very likely it may be, but I don’t 
know either of them. I know Latin and 
Greek though, and some Hebrew,” he 
added — “not, however, to talk.” 

It is possible that my countenance may 
have expressed some slight amusement 
at this last assertion, for my companion 
went on rather defiantly, — 

“Latin is supposed to help a man tre- 
mendously in Italian, but 1 can’t say I 
see that it helps me.” 

“Perhaps you have not been long 
enough in the country to make a fair trial,” 
I said consolingly. 

**T have been here three months.” 

“Not all that time, surely, at San Bia- 

io?” 

" No, I was a fortnight first at Milan.” 

“ Even so that seems to me a large pro- 
portion to give to a place like this, and on 
your first visit too to Italy. There are so 
many other places of greater interest to 
see.” 





“I dare say there may be, but I did not 
come to look at places; I came to finda 
friend.” , 

“ Some one who lived here?” I hazard- 
ed, seeing that he stopped short. 

“Yes. He told me so, at least. It 
was a man I knew at Glasgow. None of 
these people though appear to have ever 
heard his name, although I wrote it out 
upon a bit of paper and showed it to 
nearly everybody I met.” 

“You must remember this is not the 
only San Biagio in Italy,” I answered. 
“Possibly your friend may be living at 
one of the others.” 

This seemed to be an entirely new idea 
to my companion. 

“T didn’t know there were several San 
Biagios,” he replied. ‘There ought not 
to be different places of the same name in 
one country, ought there?” 

“Perhaps not, ideally,” I answered. 
“Still it does happen practically pretty 
frequently. Even in England one meets a 
good many cases of the same sort. I re- 
member once driving through Hampshire, 
and I came to quite the smallest village, I 
think, I ever beheld in my life — three 
thatched cottages all in a line, with a 
pump and a one-storied schoolhouse. A 
little girl was coming along with a mug of 
beer in her hand, so I stopped her and 
asked her what was the name of the place. 
‘London, sir,’ she answered promptly; 
and then opened mouth and eyes wide 
with astonishment because I burst out 
laughing at the announcement.” 

My companion did not appear to be at 
all as much struck as I expected with my 
little anecdote —a lack of appreciation 
which upon reflection I accounted for on 
the grounds of that metropolis being 
nearly as unfamiliar to him as to my 
Hampshire maiden. 

The ice thus broken, however, he 
speedily became communicative, and from 
that time up to the end of dinner our flow 
of conversation rarely ebbed for more 
than a minute at a time. 


CHAPTER II. 


TuIs meal ended we returned to the 
piazza, the cold wind which had driven me 
in having by this time given place to a 
perfect stillness. I offered my companion 
a cigar, which he accepted, and we strolled 
backwards and forwards in the growing 
obscurity, watching the gyrations of the 
fireflies as they thridded the mazes of the 
cane-brakes beneath, or broke in myriad 
Sparks against the wall, sweeping up 
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towards us as if driven skywards from 
some invisible furnace. 

Having by this time apparently made 
up his mind that I was a person who was 
to be trusted, my newly made. — 
ance seemed to pass at a single bound 
from the extremity of reserve into .a very 
abandonment of confidence. He hadn’t 
had a single soul, he told me pathetically, 
to speak to for the last five weeks, except 
one old sailor down at the port who had 
picked up a few words of English in the 
course of his wanderings. He had met 
some English people in the train and else- 
where, but hadn’t cared to make acquaint- 
ance. There were reasons, he mysteri- 
ously added, why he did not want to see 
too much of his own fellow-countrymen. 

I was cautious, feeling that I had al- 
ready erred on the side of indiscretion, 
but it was evident that my new acquaint- 
ance was not a man to do things by halves, 
and I was not long in being made ac- 
quainted with the short and simple annals 
of his previous history. 

His name, he told me, was Maclean — 
John Donald Maclean —and until the last 
three months he had never left Scotland, 
the greater part of his life having been 
spent in a remote parish in Banffshire. 
An orphan at six years old, he had been 
brought up by a small and repressive 
circle of uncles and aunts, the latter pre- 
dominating, and had from a very early age 
been destined for the service of the Scotch 
ministry. His uncle, the present head of 
the family, was himself a Presbyterian 
minister; so also had been his own father ; 
so likewise, I think he said, had been his 
grandfather. In short, it was the estab- 
lished family tradition, and a minister, 
whether he liked it or not, the young man 
accordingly was bound to be. 

As a matter of fact he did of like it at 
all; had always, he said, detested it, and 
grew to detest it more and more as the 
years wenton. When the time came for 
his being sent to college, he had petitioned 
hard to be sent to an English university; 
his prayer, however, had been disregarded, 
and he had been duly despatched to Glas- 
gow. Here, according to hisown account, 
he had not got on particularly well, and I 
could readily credit it. To the average 
youth of that practical locality so fantastic 
a being must decidedly have appeared in 
the light of an anomaly. He was fond of 
music, and had taken lessons in singing, 
had also made some progress in learning 
to play the flute—an accomplishment 
which had not, as he hinted, added to the 
respect with which his fellow-students 
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regarded him. His singing-master had 
been a young Italian, who had come to 
Scotland in the hopes of making his for- 
tune, but was then hastening home again 
as soon as he had scraped together suf- 
ficient to pay for the journey. From Mac- 
lean’s account he was evidently suffering 
severely from the distressing malady of 
nostalgie; his descriptions, glowing with 
all the natural exaggerations of the exile, 
having first aroused in the latter a strong 
desire to visit Italy. 

With the regular work he had made but 
moderate progress. On the other hand, 
he had embarked largely upon a course of 
philosophic or semi-philosophic readings, 
which, if they had no other particular re- 
sult, had at all events sufficiently demon- 
strated to him that to be a Presbyterian 
minister was clearly not his vocation. 
This, upon his return home, he had can- 
didly announced, and had positively de- 
clined to proceed to the training college, 
which was his next predestined step. He 
had hardly reckoned, however, so he ad- 
mitted to me, upon the violence of the 
opposition he was destined to encounter, 
while they, on the other hand, appear to 
have over-reckoned upon that yielding 
and vacillating strain which was evidently 
a recognizable point in his character. At 
all events, all the family terrors, as well 
as all the theological bolts, either forge- 
able in the vicinity or procurable from a 
distance, seem to have been at once set 
in motion against the offender. If he had 
not been put into a dungeon and fed upon 
bread and water, he had at all events 
supped sorrow for his contumacy. His 
life, he told me solemnly, had been a 
burden to him, so that he must either, he 
felt, yield, shoot himself, or escape. The 
end of it was, that one day, after the do- 
mestic thumbscrews had been applied 
with even more than usual vigor, he had 
retired early to his bedroom, convinced, 
so his relations fondly believed, of the 
error of his ways; bad there written two 
letters, one individually to his uncle, an- 
other collectively to his aunts ; had packed 
up a valise of such modest dimensions as 
he could carry himself; and at the first 
grey of morning, while the rest of the 
inmates were still innocently sleeping, had 
slipped out of the house, made his way to 
the nearest stagecoach, upon the roof of 
which he had travelled to the railway. 
Then, feeling that as long as he remained 
on Scotch soil his safety continued du- 
bious, he had taken his passage upon a 
vessel which happened to be sailing direct 
to Genoa. 
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“ And you have actually heard nothing 
from any of them since?” I inquired. 

“ No, nothing,” he replied, with rather 
an air of alarm. “How should I? They 
don’t know where I am.” 


| 
| 


“And to whom, if it is not an imperti- 
nent question, do you propose to offer 
yourself?” I inquired. Then as he did 
not immediately answer, “ Not, surely, to 
any one here?” I went on, glancing invol- 


“ But they may think you are dead,” I | untarily round me at the small houses 


said remonstratingly. 

“Oh no, they can’t think that,” he re- 
plied ingenuously, “ because, you know, I 
have drawn my money since, from the 
bank at Inverness. I have a good deal 
of money of my own,” he went on to ex- 
plain. “It was my mother’s, so no one 
can interfere with my spending it. I 
came of age the week before I left home.” 

I could not help laughing a little at the 
remarkable timeliness of this coincidence. 
“| still fail to understand how you came 
to San Biagio of all places,” I said, paus- 
ing in our walk to look down at the ravine 
which lay dark and cavernous below us. 

“Oh, that was on account of Signor 
Novaro — my music-master, you know; 
he came from here, or at least a place of 
the same name, and I wanted to find him. 
He is the only friend I have in the world 
that isn’t Scotch,” he added pathetically. 

“But failing to find him, why did you 
stay on so long?” I persisted. 

My companion reddened; hesitated; 
stole a scrutinizing glance first at me, and 
then around and above us as though he 
feared the breeze might waft away what 
he had to say, or the fireflies convey it to 
other ears than those it was intended for. 
At last, — 

“] say, you know Italian well, really 
well — well enough to write a letter in it, 
don’t you?” he asked abruptly. 

“ Yes, I can write an Italian letter after 
a fashion,” I replied, perplexed at what 
seemed to me to be the total irrelevancy of 
the question. “I won’t promise that it 
would satisfy a grammarian, but | dare 
say for all practical purposes it would do 
well enough. Why? Is there any par- 
ticular letter you want me to write for 

rou?” 

He nodded energetically. 

“To some one here?” 


He nodded again; then paused, and) 


again looked cautiously around him. 

“ The fact is it’s a — it’s an offer of mar- 
riage,” he said suddenly, with one of those 
abrupt bursts of confidence to which he ap- 
peared to be prone. 

“An offer of marriage!” I ejaculated, 


in a tone of profound astonishment. “ And | 


an offer for whose marriage, may I ask?” 
Then as he still continued silent, Not 
your own, surely?” 

He nodded again. 





perched in picturesque squalor one behind 
the other over the wall. © 

A third time he nodded his head. 

“1 don’t want to write to her, but to 
her father; that’s the proper thing, I 
know, to do.” 

“ And you wish me to write and propose 
for you to this father, whoever he may 
be? Is that it?” 

This time my new friend’s head went 
up and down like a mandarin’s. 

“Well, then, my dear Mr. Maclean, 
please don’t think me disobliging, but 
really I’m afraid I do not see my way to 
doing anything of the kind,” I replied, 
hardly able to keep from laughing, but 
speaking with all proper gravity. “I 
could not positively undertake the respon- 
sibility, and you yourself would be the first 
to reproach me afterwards were I to do 
so. Added to which you are rather young, 
don’t you think, to take such a step? 
Only conceive the feelings of your rela- 
tions!” 

He frowned ferociously. 

“ My relations have nothing upon earth 
to say to it!” he retorted angrily. “I 
have thrown them off. We shail probably 
never meet again. In fact, I don’t wish 
to see them again. I mean to live in 
Italy.” 

“Well, then, setting them aside, and 
thinking only of yourself, you would not, 
believe me, be married six months — no, 
nor two—before you would begin to 
curse the hour you ever set eyes on the 
young lady, much less married her; any 
spare time you had over from anathema- 
tizing yourself being spent in anathema- 
tizing me for having aided and abetted 
you.” 

“ She’s the most beautiful being in the 
whole world!” he exclaimed. 

* Beautiful? pooh, almost all Italian 
women are that, more or less, at least un- 
til their youth begins to wear off. But 
you may take my word for it they are 
not as arule the most comfortable wives 
in the world for Englishmen.” 

“] am not an Englishman.” 

“Well, then, for Scotchmen. Not to 
speak of the difference of position, which 
in this case — without of course knowing 
anything about your inamorata — I should 
imagine to be considerable.” 

Evidently 1 had hit another of the 
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many points upon which my young friend 
was explosive. 

“ Position!” he almost shouted, bring- 
ing his fist down upon the stone ledge be- 
side him with a force which must, I think, 
have hurt considerably. “ Position! What 
is position? A figment! An imagina- 
tion! Alie! A thing got up for the ex- 
press purpose of keeping humanity apart. 
What business have people to talk of 
their positions? How can one human 
being have more of a position than an- 
other? You may call me a gentleman, if 
you choose, I can’t help it if you do. I 
don’t call myself anything of the sort. I 
am a man /” 

I felt that it would be cruel to suggest 
that, whether or not he was the former, 
the latter was exactly what it did not quite 
appear to me that he had as yet attained to 
being. I therefore proceeded calmly with 
some of the other points of my remon- 
strance. 

“No sooner would you be married than 
you would find you had absolutely nothing 
in common,” I said. ‘ No tastes, no sym- 
pathies, no antecedents, not even a mutual 
language.” 

His tace fell. 

“Yes, that’s true. It’s a desperate 
bore, my not knowing any Italian,” he said 
ruefully. “If those fools had only had 
the sense to teach it to me instead of all 
that idiotic Greek and Hebrew!” 

“ You could hardly expect them to know 
how rapidly you were destined to find a 
requirement for it, could you?” I said 
pleasantly. “ Besides, that seems to me 
the least part of the impediment,” I 
went on. “With a little industry you 
might soon overcome that. There are 
some other things though that you could 
not.” 

“Wait till you see her!” he retorted 
confidently. 

“TI fail tosee how my doing that would 
affect the question,” I replied. “ Very 
likely I might agree with you as to her 
appearance, but whether that would be 
sufficient foundation to marry upon seems 
to me to be a totally different matter.” 

My companion did not appear to be 
paying any heed to my prudential obser- 
vations. 

“ I say, should you like to see her?” he 
suddenly inquired. 

“See her? When? ‘Where? At this 
hour?” I replied with some astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, now, immediately —at least at 
ten o’clock.” 





“You don’t mean to say that you’re in 
the habit of seeing her at that hour?” 

“Yes, regularly every evening,” he an- 
swered, laughing. ‘I never miss.” 

“Then, my dear fellow, allow me, as a 
man who has spent a good deal of time in 
Italy, allow me to assure you that a young 
woman, an unmarried girl, who allows 
young men to visit her at this hour of the 
evening is not one who — other considera- 
tions apart — you ought so much as to 
dream even of marrying.” 

My new acquaintance only laughed the 
more, as if it was the most exquisite jest 
in the world; pulling out his watch, and 
slanting it so as to allow the light of the 
half-risen moon to glance across its face. 

“ Come along,” he exclaimed hurriedly. 
“ We'll only just be in time; there’s not a 
moment to lose.” 

“ Well, then, since you insist upon my 
accompanying you, you must at least let 
me go back first to the inn for some 
wraps,” I replied. “ Remember that lam 
an invalid, and though the evening, I own, 
is certainly an exceptionally warm one, I 
am not sure that I have not been commit- 
ting an impudence by remaining out even 
as long as I have done.” 

We returned accordingly to the inn, 
where Maclean waited impatiently whilst 
I found and duly buttoned on an over- 
coat. 

“Come along!” he cried, and seizing 
my arm with all the familiarity of an old 
acquaintanceship, he hurried me down the 
steps by which he had ascended that af- 
ternoon to the piazza. 

If this part of the town showed weird 
and decrepit in the daytime, it naturally 
showed a hundredfold more weird and 
more decrepit now. Save for an occa- 
sional, and generally more than half ex- 
tinguished, oil lamp in one of the lower 
windows, not the vestige of any attempt 
at illumination was to be discerned. The 
moon had begun by this time to struggle 
above the grey, semi-opaque clouds which 
beleaguered the lower parts of the sky; but 
the street, or rather vzco/o, we were in was 
so narrow that only a stray and attenuated 
patch of light lay ghostlike here and there 
upon the centre of the pathway, or caught 
some distorted reflection of itself in one 
of the small-paned windows, stuck, as if 
accidentally, high up in the vacant-looking 
walls. Yawning openings, black as Ere- 
bus, and leading apparently into immeas- 
urable space, showed here and there at 
the bases of the buildings. In and out 
and round about the crumbling, half- 
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shapeless masses of masonry, fireflies 
danced and flickered, their intermittent 
flashings forming to the eye a sort of pat- 
tern or network of light linked together 
something like those phosphorescent or- 
ganisms which may be seen swarming 
upon the midnight surface of the sea. 

At last we came to the foot of a fresh 
flight of stairs leading in the opposite 
direction to the one by which we had de- 
scended. Up these stairs Maclean, who 
was leading, sprang rapidly —so rapidly 
that it was as much as I could do to keep 
up with him. When we reached the sum- 
mit, we found ourselves upon the small 
uppermost piazza, from which, as from a 
pedestal, springs the tall Lombardic tower 
conspicuous for miles and miles around 
San Biagio. Most of the houses here 
were dark and silent as the tomb, but in 
one, the largest of the group, which abut- 
ted on to the tower itself, a light was 
burning in the basement story, another, a 
faint, bluish flame, twinkling before an 
image of the Madonna which projected a 
little from the wall between two of the 
windows, and was protected by an iron 
grating or network. 

Maclean, who was evidently much ex- 
cited, seized me again by the arm, and 
drew me into a corner, indicating a great 
block of stone upon which I was to seat 
myself. : 

I obeyed, wondering not a little, and we 
waited in the almost total darkness, the 
moon, which had painted for itself a 
broad, lozenge-shaped patch of light—a 
sort of heraldic decoration upon the fur- 
ther side of the piazza, not having attained 
as yet to where we sat. . 

Presently the clock of the church tower 
beneath us struck the hour of ten, the 
long-drawn strokes reverberating slowly 
across the silent town. Hardly had the 
last vibration died away before an upper 
window in the house opposite to us opened, 
and a young woman appeared at the case- 
ment holding a lighted taper in her hand. 
She appeared, as far as could be judged 
in the highly imperfect light, to be tall 
and well developed, with that broad defini- 
tion of brow and clearly marked oval con- 
tour of face of which in Italy one sees 
the type repeated in so many different 
variations. Setting down the candle, she 
proceeded to fill the oil lamp in front of 
the Madonna from a small flask which 
she carried in her hand. This done she 
stirred the wick with a long pin, produced 
for that purpose from her own raven 
tresses; then, having first glanced, stol- 





idly rather than coquettishly, downwards 
into the piazza, presumably to see wheth- 
er any lurking adorers were about, she 
shut the window again with a loud bang, 
and disappeared into the interior of the 
house. 

I felt Maclean’s hand tremble under 
mine. 

“Isn't she glorious ? ” he whispered. 

“She is an extremely handsome girl,” 
I answered, “as, in fact, from your de- 
scription I expected to find her. But if 
she is, what then? Surely you did not 
really imagine that the mere sight of those 
rolling black eyes of hers was to convert 
me to the opinion that you would be act- 
ing wisely in marrying her; throwing over 
all the traditions of your life, and all for 
what? For a rather more than usually 
good-looking Ligurian peasant !” 

He turned away without answering, 
hurt evidently by my tone, and we began 
silently descending to the lower part of 
the tower, groping our way down the 
narrow staircases, and along narrower 
vicolos, braced together, the latter many 
of them with arches, as a preservative, it 
is said, I believe, against earthquakes. 
At one place an old woman with a flicker- 
ing tallow candle in her hand was coming 
down the staircase of a house, muttering 
to herself as she did so, the light flaring 
with cruel Gistinctness upon her wrinkled 
neck and hollow, mumbling jaws. Then 
she turned at right angles into a black, 
cavernous recess, honeycombed seemingly 
like an old cheese, and the darkness sud- 
denly swallowed her up again. 

When we reached our inn I felt that it 
would be unkind to let Maclean retire for 
the night with the sound of my last dis- 
paraging remarks ringing unpleasantly in 
his ears, so asked him if he was not sleepy 
to come into my room and we would have 
a chat at the window over ourcigars. He 
assented readily, and my efforts at sooth- 
ing his susceptibilities appear to have 
succeeded, judging by his last words to 
me that night, which were, — 

“You can’t think how tremendously 
glad I am you’ve come to San Biagio. I 
was awfully disgusted at first though, as I 
dare say you must have seen. Didn't 
you?” ° 

“Well, it did not strike me you were 
exactly pleased,” I admitted. 

*“ No, I know I wasn’t; but Iam now. 
I hope you’re not going away again?” 

“1 had intended leaving to-morrow.” 

“Oh, but don’t, pray don’t! It’s not 
half such a bad little place when you 
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come to know it. And you have no idea 
what a kindness you would be conferring 
upon me by staying. Pray do.” 

“It seems to me, on the contrary, that 
you would be very much wiser if you were 
to come away with me,” I replied. “ Why 
not come to Florence to-morrow? You 
admit that you have not seen it yet, so 
that you can form no idea of what an in- 
teresting place /¢ is.” 

He shook his head vehemently. “I 
couldn’t. Indeed, indeed, I couldn’t. It’s 
out of the question quite. Evidently you 
don’t at all realize how serious this is to 
me. I don’t say, of course, that I’m wise 
. about it, very likely not. Very likely to 
you — a man who has been so much about 
the world — it may seem supremely ridic- 
ulous, but I can’t help that. A fellow can 
only follow his own instincts, I’ve seen 
heaps of other women before, but I never 
saw one whom I felt 1 — whom I had the 
least bit the same sort of feeling about. 
Don’t you think that a man must a/ways 
be in the right in following his instincts ?” 
he added insistently. 

“ Well, no, I should hardly say that,” I 
demurred. ‘He must be pretty sure first 
where his instincts are going to lead him, 
you know.” 

He tossed up his head defiantly. 

“Well, i’m not afraid. I’m a tremen- 
dous believer in instinct. It was that, 
much more than anything else, that drove 
me away from home — from Scotland. I 
felt sure that there must be some place or 
other where I should be happier, could 
get on better altogether, than I ever could 
there. And the minute I saw her” — 
jerking his thumb in the direction of the 
tower — “I had just the same feeling. It 
is a case of instinct, as 1 say —a sort of 
fatality.” 

“Let us hope that it may not prove 
the latter really,” 1 replied sententiously. 
“There are few more serious fatalities, 
mind you, than falling in love with the 
wrong woman.” 

He threw up his head again. 

“ Well, I’m not afraid; nota bit. And 
as for fatalities, I’m not superstitious 
either, though I av a Highlander — nota 
scrap. Besides, I /xow it will come right ; 
I can always trust my instincts. But 
you’ll promise to stay at San Biagio a 
little longer, won’t you?” he added be- 
seechingly — “just to see me through it, 
you know? Good-night.” And without 
waiting for my answer he ran down-stairs, 
and a minute later, rather to my surprise, 
I heard his steps resounding along the 
stones. , 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
MR. HAYWARD. 

THE morning newspapers of the 7th 
of February contained the account of a 
funeral ceremony held the previous day 
in St. James Church, Piccadilly, which 
must have caused many readers no little 
surprise. The name of the man round 
whose bier the mourners were gathered 
was probably unknown to the large pro- 
portion of the provincial public, and would 
have been strange to a far larger, had not 
the Zimes of the preceding Monday de- 
voted iwo columns of big iype to his life, 
and summed up his character and career 
in a leading article. But the company 
collected to pay the last token of respect 
and regard to his memory within the 
church, from which the din of the most 
bustling of West End thoroughfares is 
audible, comprised men distinguished in 
various walks of life, known and honored 
by all their countrymen. The prime min- 
ister placed a wreath of snowdrops, fresh 
from the woods of Hawarden, upon the 
pall. Near him stood one or two of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet; stood two or 
three ex-Cabinet ministers; stood also 
men famous in diplomacy, in law, as well 
as in statesmanship and letters — the or- 
naments and representatives of what is 
calied society. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of a more typical gathering, and Mr. 
Hayward could have desired no more sig- 
nificant tribute to the position he had 
achieved long ago, and the kind of ascen- 
dency he had held. Those to whom his 
patronymic either conveyed no idea at all, 
or littie else than a dim impression of some 
powerful reviewer whose writings they 
could not well indicate, must have been at 
a loss to account for the attention paid to 
him by men who are already part of En- 
glish history. I propose briefly, and, as 
it cannot but be, most inadequately, to 
give some explanation of this phenome- 
non; hereafter I trust there may be pub- 
lished in the pages of the Fortnightly 
Review a more finished and worthy study 
of Hayward’s life and labors. 

Nothing can be more misleading than 
many of the estimates of Mr. Hayward 
which have already appeared in print. 
He has been represented as a profes- 
sional diner-out, a raconteur, a trifler, a 
cynic, a mere wielder of flippant persi- 
flage. If he had been only one of these 
persons, or if he had been all of them 
combined, he would have failed to ac- 
quire the influence and distinction which 
belonged to him. English society, what- 
ever its follies and frivolities, is essen- 
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tially serious. The wits and wags, the 
farceurs and light comedians of the din- 
ner-table, make a transient reputation, but 
they never reach the place which, willingly 
or unwillingly, was accorded to Hayward. 
He had his angularities; he had his 
faults; but the estimate in which he was 
held and the authority which he had won 
were, on the whole, not more creditable 
to himself than to the society from which 
he derived his power. If he had been 
less passionate in his love of truth, less 
eager in his pursuit of it, less intrepid in 
his championship of friends and in his 
denunciation of foes, he would never 
have come to eminence and even autoc- 
racy. Endowed with a legal and thor- 
oughly logical mind, with accurate and 
abundant knowledge, with prodigious en- 
ergy, with a rare power of argumentative 
speech of the kind one may call overbear- 
ing, he still will not be remembered asa 
great lawyer. He produced no indepen- 
dent work of large dimensions, and he 
was not, in the sense in which that ex- 
pression might be applied to some of his 
contemporaries, a great writer. His es- 
says, indeed, which fill five or six stout 
volumes, may be described as a thesaurus 
of miscellaneous information, not more 
curious for its comprehensiveness than 
admirable for its accuracy and precision. 
It is no exaggeration to say that any per- 
son who had assimilated a tenth part of 
the knowledge contained in Hayward’s 
occasional pieces would be unusually well 
informed. The literary merit of these 
compositions is considerable; but it was 
as little in his capacity of /7¢térateur as of 
lawyer, anecdotist, and critic, that Hay- 
ward took the most powerful and brilliant 
portion of the English public by storm, 
and, once having captured it, held it in 
fee. The qualities which were the instru- 
ments and guarantees of his success were 
his thorough genuineness, his intensity, 
his abhorrence of falsehood and sham, of 
trickery and imposture, his dauntless and 
fiery determination to arrive in every case 
at facts, to prevent others being misled 
by phrases, and, in the words of Figaro, 
to “whip hypocrisy.” Attributes of this 
kind generate a moral atmosphere. They 
may often offend, but they never fail to 
attract. 

When Johnson asked Boswell his im- 
pressions of the conversation over night, 
the faithful satellite replied to his master, 
“ Well, sir, you gored and trampled ona 
good many people.” These words exactly 


describe Hayward’s attitude to every spe- 
cies of falsehood, inaccuracy, or cant. 
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One can understand how a young lady, on 
being told that Hayward was the sort of 
man who would do vehement justice to 
her if she were’ wrongly assailed, but 
would bring any slip she might make into 
prominent relief, had the xaiveté to say, 
“*What a horrid man!” and it was in the 
nature of things impossible for such a 
fierce hunter after truth to be extensively 
popular. People observing from without 
his distinguished position in society sat 
down at their desks and deliberately as- 
cribed his elevation to a cause the reverse 
of the truth. Samuel Warren attempted 
to assail him in “Ten Thousand a Year” 
as Mr. Venom Tuft. Lord Beaconsfield, 
who often worked hard against him by 
manipulating the hogshead of abuse which 
his followers brought him and distilling it 
into three drops, was supposed by many 
persons to have lampooned him as Mr. 
St. Barbe in “ Endymion.” The original 
of that character, it is now known, was 
Thackeray, whom Lord Beaconsfield dis- 
liked for the same kind of reason that he 
disliked Hayward. As he resented Thack- 
eray’s burlesque of his literary style in 
“ Codlingsby,” so he resented Hayward’s 
exposure of his plagiarism from Thiers’s 
funeral panegyric on St. Cyr. Hayward 
had convicted him of a twofold rhetori- 
cal dishonesty: first, his appropriation 
of Thiers’s masterly composition, ideas, 
words, and all; secondly, his appropria- 
tion of the language in which it was first 
placed before the English public by the 
Morning Chronicle. But, independently 
of this incident, there was a natural an- 
tipathy between the two men which could 
not have failed to breed a reciprocity of 
dislike. To Hayward, Disraeli’s charac- 
ter seemed essentially false; and the very 
reasons which made him, during the lat- 
ter years of his life, so warm an admirer 
of Mr. Gladstone, prevented his ever be- 
ing a sympathetic criticof Mr. Gladstone’s 
great opponent. The reasons of Hay- 
ward’s unpopularity during the earlier 
stage of his career were, on the part of 
those who knew him, impetuous aggres- 
siveness; and on the part of those who 
did not, a mistaken estimate of him. No 
man ever less merited. the surname be- 
stowed upon him by Warren; no man 
was ever less of a parasite, a toady, or a 
tuft. He performed no acts of unworthy 
or interested homage. Where others won 
by blandishments, he succeeded with 
frowns and reprimands. If the number 
of those who entertained towards him any 
warm sentiment of friendship or affection 
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lot of most of us, and few men have ever 
received on their death-bed such marks 
of patient and tender devotion from those 
outside the pale of their own kindred. 
Hayward, indeed, had outlived his un- 
popularity. He ceased to be unpopular 
when he became privileged. The vast 
legion of his acquaintances did not meas- 
ure him by the standard which is usually 
applied as a guage of social amenity. He 
occupied a position of his own, apart from 
others, and he was not expected to con- 
form to any conventional canons. If these 
traits in his character had not been ac- 
companied by sterling and rare merits, 
society would not have tolerated and 
have smiled upon him. In addition to 
his truthfulness and thoroughness, he was 
absolutely loyal to his friends, not only 
doing justice to them in his talk, but, 
when necessary, and often when unneces- 
sary, doing fierce battle in their behalf. 
He was, moreover, of great practical as- 
sistance on more than one occasion to 
some of those friends when they were 
entrusted with the administration of the 
nation’s affairs. He was never the de- 
pository of State secrets, for it was his 
way when anything had been told him 
which interested him to talk about it ev- 
erywhere. Hayward’s relations to states- 
men and to governments will be correctly 
indicated if it is said that before passing 
into action irrevocably, ministers found it 
occasionally convenient to try the strength 
of their case before him. Whena Liberal 
Cabinet was preparing to deliberate on 
any measure, some of its members in- 
stinctively liked, before confronting the 
public, to “talk it over with Hayward.” 
This “ private trial,” as racing men might 
call it, was of infinite service to ministers 
adventuring on new ground; for they 
learnt what could be effectively said both 
against their project and forit. If once 
brought to approve the design, Hayward 
never failed to become its strong partisan. 
It may be convenient here briefly to 
glance at such stages and aspects of Hay- 
ward’s life as are necessary for a correct 


understanding of the place he filled, and | 


his connection with the politics and poli- 
ticians of his time. He came of a good 
Wiltshire stock, descending from the 
Haywards of Hillcot, a family owning 
landed estates which, along with high 
moral characters, entitled them to. the 
envied privilege of entering church before 
all the other parishioners. Hayward was 
indebted for his baptismal name to an 
uncle who lived at Taunton, with whom 
his nephew frequently stayed, and who 
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was much shocked when, on calling on 
Hayward in his chambers in the Temple, 
he found him in the company not of a 
future lord chancellor, but of one whom, 
in an angry letter still extant, he called an 
adventurer —the future Napoleon III. 
In point of property his family encoun- 
tered vicissitudes, sometimes in the down- 
ward sometimes in the happy direction. 
He was educated at Blundell’s school at 
Tiverton, then a west-country Winches- 
ter. The discipline was harsh, the diet 
meagre, and his family believed that the 
lad’s health was permanently injured by 
the rough life and the scanty fare. On 
leaving school he went to a private tutor, 
and learned German. He was articled to 
a solicitor at Ilchester, who had little 
business, but an excellent library of the 
orthodox English classics, on which Hay- 
ward feasted at leisure, and acquired much 
of the varied ‘and profound knowledge of 
English literature that appears on every 
page of his writings. Before he was 
twenty he began to keep his terms in the 
Temple. His means were at this period 
exceedingly slender. His chief pleasure, 
and, as it proved, a most valuable portion 
of his education, was to attend the de- 
bates of the House of Commons, admis- 
sion to which was then to a large extent 
gained by favor of the doorkeepers, who 
were entitled to charge half a crown, and 
to whom consequently many of Hayward’s 
spare half-crowns went. While he was 
yet a law student he joined the London 
Debating Society. This event had a 
great influence on his life, and constituted 
a turning-point in his career. Roebuck 
was the leader on the Liberal side. Hay- 
ward quickly stepped into the place of 
Conservative chief; and, among all the 
ardent young members of the society, 
there was none who pursued the pith of 
the argument with more closeness than 
the Blundell scholar. On being called to 
the bar, and finding practice slow in com- 
ing, he established the Law Magazine, 
which was devoted largely to the philoso- 
phy of jurisprudence, and which brought 
him into connection with George Corhe- 
wall Lewis and John Austin, as well as 
some of the chief German authorities of 
the period on legal science. In 1832, 
Hayward paid a visit to Germany. He 
did not meet when there, as has been 
incorrectly said, Goethe, but he made the 
acquaintance of Savigny the jurist, and 
the father of the subsequent Prussian 
minister. He was also thrown into the 
society of Tieck, and frequented the sa/ou 
of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, whose ac- 
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quaintance and friendship he retained 
during several years, and with whom he 
maintained a correspondence even after 
she had retired into a convent at May- 
ence. Few Englishmen, indeed, have 
had a larger personal acquaintance on the 
Continent. Few knew the character of 
France and Germany better, or had a 
juster appreciation and a deeper insight 
into the spirit of their literature. Hay- 
ward’s visits to Paris were frequent; and 
to the end of his life he seldom crossed 
the Channel less than once a year. He 
was on intimate terms with Thiers, Bro- 
glie, Dumas, and many others. He intro- 
duced more than one French writer for 
the first time into England. One of his 
most interesting essays is devoted to 
Madame Mohl, at whose house he was a 
frequent guest. When Thiers, in his 
futile quest for an alliance, visited this 
country just before the investment of 
Paris in 1870, the first person whom he 
saw on his arrival was Hayward. He 
sounded his old friend as to the possibility 
of the English government giving France 
its support. Hayward at once said the 
idea was hopeless. Thiers then began to 
argue his case, and to show that in the 
interests of the balance of power it was 
the duty of England to support his coun- 
try. “My friend,” broke in Hayward 
abruptly, “put all that stuff out of your 
head. We care for none of these things.” 

The achievement in literature which 
firmly laid the foundation of his literary 
reputation, as the London Debating Soci- 
ety had done of his political and oratorical 
reputation, was his translation of * Faust.” 
Society now commenced to welcome him; 
and when, in the year following the Re- 
form Bill, a hundred members were added 
to the Carlton Club, he was included in 
the list. At the same time he was elected 
by the committee of the Athenzeum, under 
the operation of Rule 2, providing for the 
admission of men distinguished in litera- 
ture and science. Nor was he by any 
means a briefless barrister. Though a 
junior, he was entrusted with the lead in 
the great Lyme Pathway case, which he 
conducted with extraordinary energy, car- 
rying everything before him, and bringing 
his local knowledge, as well as his legal 
acumen and forensic power, to bear upon 
his adversaries with an effect that achieved 
complete victory at every stage. Taking 
silk in 1845, he seemed “to have the ball 
at his feet;” but at that very moment he 
abandoned all thought of “the bail” in 
order to fight out a battle. He had years 
before quarrelled with Roebuck, who now 





excluded Hayward from the benchers of 
the Temple, entrance to whose body was 
an honor that would have come to him in 
the natural course of things, on his pro- 
motion to the dignity of a queen’s coun- 
sel. Hayward engaged in the business 
of redressing this wrong with character- 
istic vehemence. He brought the matter 
before the judges, and so far succeeded 
that they recommended the benchers to 
revoke the decision. The recommenda- 
tion was not acted upon, and Hayward, in 
the din of his fight with the benchers, lost 
or rather abandoned the opportunity of 
acquiring a considerable legal practice. 
But an eventful, and, as it afterwards 
proved to be, an auspicious epoch was at 
hand for him. He — into the polit- 
ical controversies of 1846 with immense 
spirit, and throwing over the Protection- 
ists, worked night and day for Peel and 
his followers. This schism between the 
Protectionists and the newly-converted 
Free-traders caused angry dissensions in 
the Carlton Club, and together with his 
Peelite friends Hayward ceased to fre- 
quent it. The A/orning Chronicle was 
next started, Mr. Sidney Herbert putting 
then and afterwards into the paper £120,- 
000, while the Duke of Newcastle con- 
tributed £20,000. In conjunction with 
his friend George Smythe, afterwards 
Lord Strangford, Hayward took a very 
active part as a leader-writer, and one of 
his achievements in this capacity was to 
finish an article in the House of Lords 
with his pencil on his knees while Lord 
Derby was delivering his iamous speech 
on the Navigation Laws, answering the 
chief arguments of the speaker. In 1852 
the first Derby government was formed, 
and Hayward addressed a letter to Lord 
Lansdowne asking him whether there 
would, in his opinion, be anything dishon- 
orable in a union between the Peelites 
and the Whigs. The reply, which exists 
among Hayward’s papers, came speedily 
—to the effect that, so far from Lord 
Lansdowne’s seeing anything dishonora- 
ble in such an arrangement, he consid- 
ered it a political duty. Hayward’s Tem- 
ple chambers now became the scene of 
events of great political interest. The 
formation of a coalition government was 
preceded by a dinner in them, at which 
Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
the Duke of Newcastle, and Sir James 
Graham were among the guests. Hay- 
ward himself would probably have gone 
into the House of Commons but for his 
disagreement with popular feeling on the 
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government did not ignore their obliga- 
tions, and they resolved to secure him 
permanent employment under the crown. 
Before this, it should be said, Hayward 
had had some experience of the public 
service. Shortly after he was called to 
the bar he had been appointed a revising 
barrister in the west of England, and at 
a later date he had been dispatched to 
Ireland as one of the commissioners for 
the readjustment of the municipal boun- 
daries of Dublin. He brought back with 
him to England a host of good stories 
from the other side of St. George’s Chan- 
nel. In 1852 it was arranged that Hay- 
ward should have a place, and Lord Aber- 
deen actually wrote a letter promising 
him one. The press condemned his con- 
templated promotion and scented a job. 
The courage of ministers waned, Hayward 
never obtained the merited reward of his 
services, and the late Mr. Fleming was 
appointed in his stead. His conduct 
throughout the whole of this incident was 
admirable. He showed great magnanim- 
ity. He insisted on no claim, he bore no 
grudge, nor did he solicit place at any 
later period. Independence in such mat- 
ters as these was one of the notes of his 
character. 

A single anecdote will suffice to show 
the quality of the political influence exer- 
cised by Hayward, and the degree.:of po- 
litical authority he occasionally exercised. 
In 1864 Palmerston and Russell were 
both bent on going to war for Denmark. 
The newspapers applauded their resolu- 
tion. It gradually became known that 
some of their colleagues in the Cabinet 
dissented from this view, and that it was 
thoroughly unpopular with the rank and 
file of the Liberal party. When the tide 
of popular feeling was decisively setting 
against the war policy, inside and outside 
the House of Commons, Hayward called 
at Cambridge House. After some con- 
versation with Lady Palmerston, to whom 
he represented the rea¥ties of the posi- 
tion, Lord Palmerston entered, fresh from 
a Cabinet, looking unusually tired, and 
Hayward left. He had scarcely descend- 
ed the stairs when Palmerston came out 
of the room, and, leaning over the banis- 
ters, exclaimed, “Hayward, Hayward, 
come back!” The summons was obeyed, 
and the minister at once asked what all 
this meant. Palmerston was nettled, and 
with some impatience proceeded to dem- 
onstrate the unreasonableness of the an- 
tagonism to his own and Russell’s policy. 
Hayward, in his turn, was put upon his 
mettle, justified his opinion by explaining 


the structure of the political groups which 
were forming against the war, said, “* Ask 
Brand,” and roundly told him that unless 
he executed a change of front he would 
be out in a week. Palmerston rejoined: 
“T ought to have been told of all this.” 
On the following Monday, Palmerston 
went down to the House of Commons and 
announced the right about face. 

It will not be denied that the man who 
exercised such an authority as this with 
those high in power, merits the epithet 
remarkable. One of the secrets of Hay- 
ward's influence, as with Lord Palmers- 
ton, so with Mr. Gladstone, and many 
more of the public men whom he knew, 
was his singuiarly practical mind. Fond 
of speculation as he might be, Hayward 
was never dreamy or conjectural in his 
political judgments. He talked on these 
matters with authority, and not as the 
scribes ; as a Cabinet minister and not as 
a publicist. Whenever his advice was 
asked or his opinion declared, he exhib- 
ited a sense of responsibility entirely for- 
eign tothe political quidnunc. He did not 
say what he would wish to be done, but 
what in his view could be done and must 
be done at once. He dealt with an ex- 
isting situation, and showed, at every 
point, the statesman-like instinct which 
prompted him to avoid barren inquiry into 
what might have been prevented in the 
past. He was aman of letters, but he was 
pre-eminently a man of affairs. In every 
business, great or small, which he under- 
took, he was supremely trustworthy. Lady 
Palmerston and Lady Waldegrave were 
of those who used habitually to consult 
him about the composition of their par- 
ties, and they both of them paid him the 
same compliment in very nearly the same 
words. “You have never brought me 
an unattractive woman or an undistin- 
guished man,” and, unless I mistake, a 
great lady, now happily living, has 
awarded him the same grateful praise. 
Naturally, a councillor who was as deeply 
in the confidence of these arbitresses 
of fashion was not unfrequently the ob- 
ject of gentle importunities at the hands 
of his fair friends. “ Beauty parties” 
existed even in the days when there 
were no professional beauties, and Hay- 
ward received hints now and again that 
invitation cards would be welcome in par- 
ticular directions; but the hint was never 
acted upon unless he considered that the 
aspirant guest came up to the prescribed 
standard of good looks and good company. 
Hayward’s relations to women will consti- 





tute a very interesting chapter in his his- 
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tory. He won the favor of many ladies| room at the Athenzum as tradition as- 
of consideration during his earliest years’ | signs to Theodore Hook, and it is not 
experience of London society. He was | upon record that the instructions he is- 
the confidant and counsellor of other la-| sued upon any special occasion as to the 


dies than Viscountess Palmerston and the 
Countess Waldegrave as his life drew to 
a close. There is nothing which is not 
graceful, of which both he and they might 
not have been proud, in his friendship 
with those ladies whose good looks have 
familiarized the whole public with their 
photographs. They recognized in him a 
man of consummate knowledge and expe- 
rience, and of no little kindliness. His 
advice was always trusted by them be- 
cause it was always disinterested, and so 
it came to pass that when he was laid to 
his rest less than a month ago, beauty as 
well as power followed him to the grave. 
There is no reason why the fact should 
not be here recorded that when Mrs. 
Langtry made her private début, the late 
Mr. Chenery expressed his relief at dis- 
covering that Mr. Hayward possessed a 


ticket for the performance and was willing | 
to write a notice of it. The critique might | 


not have been a masterpiece, but it struck 
the keynote which the press of two coun- 
tries at once took up. 

Whatever Hayward undertook to do he 
did exhaustively. He was ever on the 
crest cf the social wave. No matter what 
might be the most prominent feature in 
the social life of the moment, he seized 
upon it, developed it, studied it, made it 
his own. In this way he brought his great 
and carefully trained intellectual powers 
to bear upon the smallest subjects. Let 
us suppose that some ministerial crisis or 
some little, yet it may be, deeply instruc- 
tive social incident is the topic discussed 
in adrawing-room. Hayward enters, and 
instinctively people say, ‘“ Here is Hay- 
ward, now we shall know the exact truth.” 
He soon shows that he knows more of the 
subject than any of the gossips. Heis not 
content with retailing the current com- 
ments of the hour, or of expressing a few 
disjointed ideason the topic. Hedelivers 
not an opinion but a judgment, and a 
judgment of a kind from which there is 
no appeal. Hayward has spoken; causa 
finiia est. In society this was uniformly 
his way. Hayward bore down everything 


disposition of places and tables at dinner 
were ever disregarded. Seldom has there 
been such a combination of manly intel- 
lectual strength with feminine activity. 
It is no paradox to say that though Hay- 
ward was a confirmed bachelor he was a 
born housekeeper. The qualities which 
made him a social king would have en- 
abled him to organize and control the 
household affairs of any establishment, 
big or small. Guests and waiters, mas- 
ters and servants, mistresses and maids, 
instinctively gave way tohim. They were 
conscious of the presence of the dominant 
man, and if they occasionally reflected that 
his despotism was somewhat galling, they 
could no more resist him than they could 
the law of gravitation. Hayward has been 
described as an habitual diner-out. It 
would be more correct to say that he was 
a fastidious, and therefore a comparatively 
infrequent, diner-out. He chose the 
| houses that he visited with great care, and 
not merely with a view to the czdésine, but 
to the company. Occasionally he went to 
| houses where there was little on the part 
|of the hosts to attract him, because he 
|knew he would meet amusing people at 
| the table. 

I have already said that great as were 
Hayward’s powers and extraordinary as 
were his resources of anecdote, his social 

| position was not won by his faculties in 
| this direction. Indeed his skill and fac- 
julty as a raconteur were perhaps some- 
| what overrated. His admirable love of 
| brevity caused his narratives to be want- 
ing in embellishment and local color, and 
as a sayer of good things and a narrator 
(of interesting A/storiettes he had several 
| superiors. He never, for instance, at- 
| tained the happy art that nature has con- 
| ferred upon Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, 
|in the description of incidents to which 
society is never weary of listening. He 
/never acquired, as Sir Henry Wolff has 
| always possessed, the capacity of accom- 
panying the narrative of occurrences with 
'a vein of meditative comment so ingen- 
|ious and apt that it recalls the peculiar 





before him, and the polite world, finding | conversational felicity of Lord Melbourne. 
that it could not resist him, that its pro- On the other hand, his conversation was 
tests against his vehemence were ineffec- invariably apposite and cogent, and those 
tual, ended by doing him homage. He) who listened to it across a dinner-table 
dragooned the society in which he moved rose with the knowledge that they had 
just as he commanded the waiters at the heard everything it was possible to say, 
only clubof which he wasa member. He _| said in the best possible of all ways, upon 
occupied the same portion of the dining-| the events of the hour. For these pur- 
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poses Hayward of course required an 
appropriate audience. He could tolerate 
the presence of no rival, and if such an 
one, who was usually his inferior, asserted 
himself, he generally relapsed into silence. 
Above all things he disliked the loud 
man; and this was probably the reason 
why he could never arrange a social mo- 
dus vivendi with one of the best and 
kindest friends I have ever been privi- 
leged to possess, the late Anthony Trol- 
lope. In the same way, though having 
the truest regard and liking for Bernal 
Osborne, he never succeeded in overcom- 
ing his objection to Osborne’s habit of 
talking across the dinner-table and si- 
lencing the rest of the guests. Between 
Bernal Osborne and himself there was 
indeed an utter want of intellectual affinity. 
Although a large purveyor of humorous 
and witty narratives, Hayward was neither 
a humorist nor a wit. He was, as has 
been said already, possessed of an over- 
mastering, intellectual love of truth, and 
he regarded the badinage and cynicism, 
the quips and facetie of talkers like 
Osborne as impediments in the way of 
his favorite inquiry and as calculated to 
distract conversation from its legitimate 
path. It must not, however, be supposed 
that Hayward’s talk was invariably didac- 
tic and austere. On the contrary, he 
considered that an occasional laxity of 
tone, or, as he might have expressed it, 
a grata protervitas, was one of the con- 
versational notes of the high-born gen- 
tleman, and he would have found little 
difficulty in defending the assertion that, 


as Bacon has declared there is no perfect | 


beauty which hath not some strangeness 
in its proportions, so no talk can be per- 
fectly high-bred which is without a certain 
soupcon of license. Hayward’s mind was 
essentially that of the /t/érateur, and, as 
such, it was unsympathetic with the scien- 
tific mind. He was, moreover, so pas- 
sionately fond of ascertaining truth and 


verified certainty, that he could not simu- | 


rived from the tone in which they were 
uttered. In another conversation with one 
| of his best and most illustrious friends, 
ihe said he had no fear of death, denied 
| that he was a sceptic, and spoke with lov- 
|ing and tender reverence of the Lord’s 
Prayer — though “he had talked scepti- 
cally ” —in which, he said, he found the 
most natural and frequent vent for his 
feelings. 

As with Hayward his social occupations 
were part of the serious business of his 
| life, so his literary business, whatever for 
| the time it might happen to be, was mani- 
fest in the field of his social occupations. 
No person who met Hayward in society 
could fail to know what occupied him at 
the moment in his study. When he had 
exhausted a subject with his pen on paper, 
he would press it home to his audience of 
private friends with, if the metaphor be 
permissible, the bayonet point. Nosooner 
had any article of his appeared than, es- 
pecially if it happened to be of a contro- 
versial kind, he proceeded, to use his own 
phrase, to follow it up. His persistence 
was as intrepid as it wasastounding. He 
gave his acquaintance no rest until they 
had not merely read what he had written, 
but assimilated it. He catechised the 
company in which he was at home upon it 
as a lecturer may catechise undergradu- 
ates with a view of discovering whether 
they have followed and understood his 
discourse. This method, not unnaturally, 
frequently led him into animated discus- 
sions. He was intolerant of contradic- 
tion, and often went to invective against 
those who presumed to differ from him. 
But if he ventured more upon the license 
which society accorded him than others 
might have done, and in doing so occa- 
sionally transgressed the limit of polite- 
ness, he was generally ready with the 
amende, and, once satisfied that he had 
been unjust or discourteous, he seldom 
failed to make an adequate apology. Nor 
was he unforgiving of casual wrongs. A 








late fondness for subjects or inquiries | friend once remarked, when he was in one 
which did not admit of demonstration. | of his most critical humors, that his trans- 
He might have said of himself as Lord | lation of “ Faust” was exceedingly — only 
Derby did, that he was born and educated | a stronger adverb, or rather not an adverb 
in a pre-scientific era. He had little | at all, but a past participle, was employed 
knowledge and less appreciation of the|—bad. He was very indignant at the 
Darwinian doctrine. He had not mas-; moment, but he was soon conciliated, and 
tered the philosophy of evolution and he | he may well have found substantial satis- 
disliked it. ‘ About,” to quote the exact! faction in the circumstance, generously 
language he used to a friend during his; communicated to him by the aggressor, 


-last illness, “a future state, we can know that Carlyle, who was the chief theme of 


nothing, but there is something great.” | the conversation in question, declared of 
These words, as they appear in type, bear | the nineteen translations of Faust extant, 


little meaning; their significance was de- | Hayward’s was the best. 
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For some years past Hayward never 
exceeded and never fell short of four 
articles a year in the Quarterly Review. 
These were always looked forward to 
with the keenest expectation, and their 
author never failed to herald their advent 
in society. The income which he made 
from his pen was disproportionately and, 
in comparison with the time he devoted 
to it, even ludicrously small. Most of his 
mornings were given to writing, and his 
way cf work was this. Having collected 
all the books which told upon his subject, 
he would devour whatever was essential 
in their contents, and would then ascer- 
tain who were the persons living most 
likely to give him original and authentic 
information. He then worried his sub- 
ject as a dog worries a bone, and when his 
mind was filled with all the necessary 
knowledge he would concentrate every 
fact relevant to his theme into a focus, 
and display in his treatment of it an om- 
niscience, combined with a lightness of 
touch, seldom if ever equalled” in period. 
ical literature. He did not produce the 
stately essay of Macaulay or Lockhart, 
but instead he gave the public a literary 
macédoine, in which the hand of the artist 
was apparent throughout. Such, then, in 
brief, was Abraham Hayward, the man 
and the writer. In society, in letters, and 
in politics, he has left a place vacant 
which will never be filled. His writings 
are already part of English literature. 
His rare personal qualities are sufficiently 
attested by the extraordinary devotion 
and affection which waited upon his last 
hours, and by the brilliantly representa- 
tive character of the mourners who met 
round his bier in St. James’s Church, 
Piccadilly, three weeks ago. 

T. H. S. Escort. 





I have been favored with this interesting 
reminiscence by one who knew Mr. Hayward 
well: “* Naturally, like all men who have the 
courage of their opinions, Mr. Hayward pos- 
sessed enemies, but I have heard it asserted 
by some of these that he never forgot a slight, 
even when the offender belonged to the weaker 
sex. From Hayward himself I received once 
some sort of confirmation of this. Years ago 
I was reintroduced to him, for he had known 
me when a child, one morning in the Park, by 
a lady who was a friend of us both. He seated 
himself by my side, and we talked, at first, 
about old times. By-and-by, in answer to 
some remark of mine, ‘ That reminds me,’ said 
he, ‘of the celebrated story of “ Hymen.” 
But I could not at that moment take any in- 
terest in ‘Hymen.’ I had had an object in 
coming into the Park, which seemed to me, 
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then, to be all-important. I was giving one of 
my first dinner-parties that very evening, to 
consist, so I had intended, of some twelve or 
fourteen congenial guests, and Fate was trying 
hard, as Fate generally does try, upon such 
occasions, to arrange that it should become a 
dinner of thirteen. I had come into the Park 
to look for a suméro guatorze. Before the 
story was finished I broke away, and darted 
across the gravel-walk to the railing which 
divided it from the ride. I had seen my zzz- 
méro quatorze upon a prancing steed, and to 
secure him was but the work of a moment, 
In that moment, however, Mr. Hayward had 
departed. He had risen abruptly, just after 
paying the chairman, my friend informed me, 
with a frown on his brow. * He will never for- 
give you,’ she said tragically, ‘as Jong 2s you 
live !— you who wish to succeed in jiterature, 
have stupidly offended the severest critic of 
your time!’ I was terrified, but made up my 
mind that when next [ saw Mr. Hayward [ 
would endeavor to atone. As it happened, 
however, owing to a combination cf circum- 
stances, it was nearly four years before I had 
an opportunity of doing so. Only quite lately 
I confessed to him what I had done — my sup- 
posed offence, my remorse and terror, my 
atonement. ‘ Would vou really have been so 
hard and relentless?’ I inquired; ‘and unless 
I had asked you for the end of that story should 
I never have been forgiven?’ ‘I should have 
forgiven you, I dare say,’ he answered, ‘ but 
perhaps I might have forgotten you too.’ And 
he then read me a lecture upon the satisfaction 
which a man well-stricken in years may derive 
from perceiving that younger men —and more 
especially younger women —are anxious to 
avoid wounding his susceptibilities. It was 
this almost feminine sensitiveness, I think, 
which made him ever anxious to do a kind act 
or to say a kind word toa friend. He knew, 
from personal experience, the effect that only 
a word can produce, and [ have known him to 
go out in bad weather and when every moment 
was precious, on purpose to tell some one 
something which he knew it would give them 
pleasure to hear. VIOLET FANE.” 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LIFE OF LORD LYTTON.* 


BIOGRAPHY in its present form is alto- 
gether a modern invention. Ot yore the 
records of the most famous men were sel- 
dom longer than the magazine article of 
our day. Reynolds is said to have read 
through Johnson’s life of Pope while 
standing with his arm resting on the man- 
telpiece ; indeed all Johnson’s “ Lives of 
the Poets” together fall short in bulk of 
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the life of Scott, of Dickens, or the pres- 
ent life of Bulwer. The life of Shake- 
speare, excluding comment and apoc- 
rypha, might be contained in a couple of 
octavo pages. Many famous personages 
have had no other memoir than notices 
prefixed to their works. It was Boswell 
who set the fashion, which his success 
confirmed, of placing before us not only 
the great character, but the individual 
man, with his mode of utterance in speech 
and in letters, his prejudices, the inci- 
dents of his daily life, his peculiar ways, 
his bodily aspect, and his garments. A 
further stage was reached when a near 
relative or a professed eulogist undertook 
the office of biographer; sometimes with 
excellent results, as in Lockhart’s “ Life of 
Scott,” but only too often displaying chiefly 
the inordinate devotion of the chronicler. 
Finally, we have the deliberate autobiog- 
raphy —the author’s recollections and 
revised journalizing about himself — 
which, if in some respects a more authen- 
tic and intimate chronicle than could have 
been framed by any other person, may 
also, quite unconsciously toithe writer, be 
more than commonly deceptive. The 
most notable example, perhaps, which ex- 
ists of that rare production —a sincere 
self-portraiture by a genuine man—is 
the autobiography of Anthony Trollope. 
For all these forms of biography an ap- 
petite prevails so general and so insatia- 
ble, that a great many readers find enter- 
tainment in the lives of persons who were 
in no way specially remarkable. When 
Smith’s Life of Brown, Robinson’s of 
Jones, do not pass unappreciated, the 
Life of Bulwer cannot fail of an audi- 
ence. His endowments were so remark- 
able as justly to create a desire to know 
what manner of man their possessor was ; 
and his character was so marked, individ- 
ual, and interesting, as well to repay the 
inquiry. When he died, ten years ago, he 
had been for more than forty years a per- 
sonage — a personage, too, the current of 
whose fame was fed by so many streams 
that it went on expandingtothe end. As 
a novelist, popular from the first, he was 
one of the very few whose genius gained 
in strength and flavor with time. “The 
Caxtons,” written in middle life, and pub- 
lished in these pages, was an immense 
advance on “ Pelham; ” and the tale of his 
completed works showed such variety of 
high-class excellence, that it was rightly 
said in an obituary notice of him in this 
magazine, that his death had deprived his 
country of her foremost man of letters. 
He was always writing, and never at any 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XLVI. 2348 
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stage showed a sign of having written 
himself out. He succeeded to the audi- 
ence, and in some degree partook of the 
characteristics, of two famous writers who 
could no longer satisfy the tastes they had 
created. Ata time when Byron was still 
a pagan deity, worshipped by romantic 
youth, Bulwer arose to carry on the By- 
ronic tradition. Don Juan, clad by a 
fashionable tailor, and with a seat in Par- 
liament, frequently reappeared among us, 
and was always sure of a Donna Julia in 
the boudoirs of Mayfair or of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. Prose Laras and 
Corsairs and Giaours again stalked before 
us, intoning the sentiments which the 
young called passionate, the old high- 
flown. And at the same time, to no quar- 
ter did the admirers of Scott look with 
more interest than to the young author of 
“Pelham” and “ Devereux.” His aim, 
like Scott’s, was the representation of an 
epoch, whether the present or another, by 
painting its manners and setting its imag- 
inary men in action. But the difference 
in their methods was too complete to ad- 
mit of any comparison, and may be seen, 
in a compendious form, in the prefaces 
introductory to later editions of their nov- 
els. While Scott narrates in these the 
circumstances under which the incidents 
and characters of his story were impressed 
on his memory, or were bodied forth by 
his imagination, and how the tale itself 
subsequently took shape in his mind, Bul- 
wer gives us an essay on the philosophy 
of art, states an abstract problem in life 
or conduct, and explains how the ensuing 
novel is its demonstration. Bulwer’s 
method had its own special value, and it 
was infinitely better that he should work 
in his own way than imitate Scott, how- 
ever successfully. But in these days, 
when the wand of the Northern Magician 
is losing its power with each successive 
generation, it is only just to record our 
conviction that, even in employing the 
resources of the art which he seems to 
ignore, he is supreme. We have never 
wavered in our belief, after all that has 
been said by devotees about Miss Austen 
and Charlotte Bronté, about Dickens, 
Thackeray, Geérge Eliot, and Victor Hu- 
go, that Scott at his best is the prince of 
novelists. Certainty of touch, richness of 
color, interest of plot, vitality of charac- 
ter, humor, pathos, descriptive faculty, set 
forth in narrative the genial ease of which 
conveys a sense of mastery and power, 
combine to place htm on a height unap- 
proached by any other writer of romance. 

Be that as it may, there was a large 
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public ready for Bulwer, and he was a 
favorite with it from the first. For read- 
ers of primitive tastes there was great 
variety of romantic incident, situation, 
and adventure; while another large class 
was attracted by the evidence of thought 
and the mixture of philosophy which 
seemed to render novel-reading respecta- 
ble by elevating story-telling to a higher 
stage. And while his novels were the 
mainstay of his popularity, there were 
other fields in whicb he was a personage 
of mark, and his successes in which 
widened and strengthened the foundations 
of his fame. Essays, in themselves evi- 
dences of a mind unusually thoughtful 
and discursive; poetry, both original and 
in the form of translations from ancient 
and modern classics; plays which man- 
agers accepted and audiences applauded ; 
speeches in Parliament and a place in the 
Cabinet — combined to keep him before 
the public as a man not merely of great 
but of singularly various ability. 

When he was about fifty he began an 
autobiography which forms the substance 
of the first volume of the life; but it was 
never completed, and does not even in- 
clude the beginning of the literary and 
public career, the record of which must 
supply the chief interest of the biography. 
Apart from the skilled workmanship of 
the practised chronicler, the recollections 
of his childhood and youth are not likely 
to inspire, or to satisfy, curiosity ; but they 
contain one incident of importance, for it 
left a permanent mark on his mind and 
his works, and illustrates what will be to 
many an unsuspected quality of his na- 
ture. : 

When he was between seventeen and 
eighteen, and while living as a pupil in 
the house of a clergyman at Ealing, he 
had a mysterious love-adventure. For a 
time not specified, but apparently lasting 
through the summer, he used to meet, 
under a dwarf tree overhanging a little 
stream in a meadow near Ealing, a young 
lady about his own age, whose time was 
left very much at her own disposal. What- 
ever attractions she may have derived 
from the glow of his fancy, it is apparent 
that he saw in her something like a divin- 
ity. He repaired to their meetings with 
the feelings with which Rhoecus may have 
sought the oak where dwelt his dryad. 
Her face always continued to be his ideal 
of beauty; her affection, no less strong 
than his own, his ideal of feminine tender- 
ness. She was for him glorified into a 
being sacred beyond humanity, to be ap- 
proached with feelings as devout as they 
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were ardent. But admiration even so 
deep as this is not unexampled in lovers 
of eighteen. The empire which Mary 
Chaworth established over Byron at an 
earlier age was powerful enough to be the 
inspiration at a later time of some of his 
most pathetic and popular poetry. But 
Byron’s may be called a boy’s fancy in 
comparison with the permanency of Bul- 
wer’s devotion. Like Rhcecus he soon 
lost his goddess forever, and she was 
mourned for as only goddesses should be 
mourned — that is to say, as aman may 
lament throughout his life the loss of 
what had promised happiness too great 
for expectation, and which not even fancy 
could ever restore. It was, he says, “a 
brief tale of true passion and of great 
sorrow —a tale never to be told.”” One 
day she failed to meet him, and never 
came again. “Some months afterwards 
there came a letter. Not from her. She 
was married. She, whose heart, whose 
soul, whose every thought was mine to 
the last, she who never spared even a 
dream to another, lost, lost to me for- 
ever!” 

Three years later, when dying, she 
wrote to him expressing a wish that he 
should visit her grave. He made a pil- 
grimage to the north of England in obe- 
dience to this desire, passed a night of 
suffering on the spot, yet left it at dawn 
“as if rebaptized or reborn. I recovered 
the healthful tone of my mind; and the 
stage of experience and feeling through 
which my young life had passed contrib- 
uted largely to render me whatever I have 
since become.” ‘This, however, was far 
from implying that here he dismissed his 
sorrowful remembrance of the past. The 
anguish of that night was recorded in a 
poem called “ The Tale of a Dreamer.” 
It was inevitable that this should recall 
Byron’s “ Dream.” The two cases were 
so strikingly similar in their chief inci- 
dents, that had they been tales of fiction, 
one would have been condemned as a 
copy. Whole passages might be quoted 
from the earlier poem which would ex- 
actly apply to the later history. Remem- 
bering how strong was the influence of 
Byron on the clever young men of those 
days, it was certain tliat the later utter- 
| ance, though the outpouring of strong and 
| genuine feeling, would be more or less an 
echo, Yet Bulwer had more than com- 
mon power of versification, and his lines, 
though not calculated to catch the ear or 
|charm the fancy like the melodious la- 
|ment of Byron, are good poetry, —infi- 
|nitely better than the doggerel — also 
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inspired by admiration of Byron — which 
his clever contemporary found a place for 
in the pages of, we think, “ Venetia.” In 
Bulwer’s first published novel, ‘ Falk- 
land,” the hero’s recollections of his youth 
contain the brief but exact record of the 
real incidents. In an essay in “ The Stu- 
dent” there is a kind of prose monody 
inspired by the same deep sorrow. The 
epic of “ King Arthur,” written long after- 
wards, has three fine stanzas which owe 
their inspiration to that early source. 
And in the last work he ever wrote, when 
quite an old man, the love episode was 
still a transcript of these ineffaceable im- 
pressions. His son tells us that he was 
greatly agitated in reading the manuscript 
aloud, —that when the chapter was fin- 
ished describing Kenelm Chillingly’s suf- 
ferings at Lily’s grave, he was dejected to 
a degree that his listeners were unable at 
that time to account for. Besides all 
these testimonies of his unforgotten grief, 
many passages throughout his works as- 
sure us of its enduring influence in his 
heart. 

It is not our function to reconcile the 
undoubted depth and permanency of this 
attachment with the susceptibility to the 
charms of the other sex which the biogra- 
phy shows to have been a main feature of 
his early life, and which is proved by the 
whole course of his novels to have char- 
acterized him to the end. He owned soon 
afterwards a very different kind of en- 
chantment, under the spells of a very 
different kind of siren. Lady Caroline 
Lamb, best known by the connection of 
her name with Byron’s, a very frisky ma- 
tron of somewhat mature years, took a 
fancy to the clever young collegian, and 
flirted and corresponded with him for 
some months of the very year of Byron’s 
death; but she soon abandoned him for 
“Mr. Russell, a fashionable beau, ex- 
tremely handsome, but dull, insipid, and 
silly.” The effect of this intimacy may 
be traced (besides in several unpublished 
novels) in the Lady Roseville of “ Pel- 
ham” and the Lady Hasselton of “ Dev- 
ereux;” and he may have repeated in 
other novels the favorite situation, proba- 
bly derived from “ Don Juan,” of the in- 
troduction of the hero to fashionable life, 
and to the extreme of flirtation, by a ma- 
ture but still charming lady, generally the 
friend of his mother. 

Bulwer was entered at Cambridge, first 
at Trinity, then at Trinity Hall. The 
intellectual youth is fortunate who meets 
early with gifted and congenial associates, 
for he probably gains from them the best 
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part of his education. He learns to rec- 
ognize various kinds of excellence, to 
measure himself with others, to know his 
relative powers, and finds in his inter- 
course with high minds both a chief pleas- 
ure and a chief stimulus. Bulwer’s asso- 
ciates were Praed, “ first in readiness and 
wit,” but who never fulfilled the promise 
of his youth; Cockburn, who was proba- 
bly indebted for much of his later success 
to his college reputation, and who dis- 
played to the last qualities better suited 
to dazzle undergraduates than to impress 
his brethren of the bench; Charles Buller, 
Wilson, and Maurice; and Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy, “a young giant in learning.” 
With these Bulwer took part in the de- 
bates of the Union Club. 


Men came from London to hear us.... 
The greatest display of eloquence I ever wit- 
nessed at the club was made by a man some 
years our senior, and who twice came up 
during my residence to grace our debates — 
the now renowned Macaulay. The first of 
these speeches was on the French Revolution ; 
and it still lingers in my recollection as the 
most heart-stirring effort of that true oratory 
which seizes hold of the passions, transports 
you from yourself, and identifies you with the 
very life of the orator, that it has ever been 
my lot to hear —saving, perhaps, one speech 
by O'Connell, delivered to an immense crowd 
in the open air, Macaulay—in point of 
power, passion, and effect—never equalled 
that speech in his best day in the House of 
Commons. His second speech, upon the Lib- 
erty of the Press, if I remember rightly, was a 
failure. 


In these debates Bulwer was a conspic- 
uous figure; he also succeeded in gaining 
a general reputation for ability, and in 
exercising that power of application which 





jalways distinguished him; and won the 


| prize for English poetry, in a poem on 
| sculpture, dealing (we may venture to as- 
| sume) rather with the picturesque than 
| the technical aspect of that difficult art. 
The autobiography ends with his twen- 
ty-second year, soon after he had left col- 
lege. It is probable that, to all but his 
intimate acquaintances, he appeared at 
this time as a youth merely eccentric and 
dandified, and perhaps affected — charac- 
teristics which, joined to his sense of 
superiority, were likely rather to repel 
|than to attract. But those who knew him 
| better had already learned to expect that 
his ambition and capacity would conduct 
him toeminence. The only doubt was as 
to which of the many paths open to him 
he would select. He had it in him to 
become an essayist, a writer of fiction, a 
poet, a Parliamentary orator, or a student, 
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Nor was he without experience of a kind 
very uncommon at his age. He had 
looked on the world with an observant 
eye, exercising his activity of mind and 
his constructive faculty in framing theo- 
ries about the philosophy of life; while 
the grief he had passed through had 
struck in his nature a chord which vibrated 
through his whole existence, and imparted 
to all his thoughts and works a tone of 
serious romance, 

His choice of literature as the chief 
occupation of his life was determined by 
the unfortunate circumstances of his early 
manhood. A mutual interest sprang up 
between him and Rosina Wheeler, a young 
Irish lady of great beauty. His mother, 
for what will seem to most mothers just 
and excellent reasons, strongly opposed 
the match. His income, independent of 
what his mother gave him, was quite in- 
sufficient to marry on. Miss Wheeler 
had next to nothing; and her mother, 
who lived separate from her husband, was 
“the de/ esprit of a little group of social- 
ists and freethinkers, to the support of 
whose doctrines she devoted both her 
purse and her pen.” It was inevitable 
that Mrs. Bulwer, ambitious for her son, 
and building his future happiness on a 
very different kind of alliance, should be 
actively hostile to this; and Bulwer, the 
most affectionate of sons, believing that 
it was not a case where the affections on 
either side were strongly engaged, prom- 
ised his mother that he would not marry 
without her consent. Having given Miss 
Wheeler, to whom he was at that time 
under no engagement, to understand what 
his mother’s view of the matter was, and 
that he was entirely dependent on her, he 
betook himself to a distance from tempta- 
tion. But he was presently made aware 
that there was another side to the ques- 
tion, which he could not thus easily dis- 
pose of. Miss Wheeler, far from making 
a corresponding effort, let him know that 
she was quite prepared to brave his moth- 
er’s opposition. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that Bulwer, weighing his 
obligations to each, found himself so 
bound to Miss Wheeler, whose singular 
family circumstances had left her unusu- 
ally friendless, that he could not keep his 
promise to his mother. He therefore 
returned to the young lady, and engaged 
himself; upon which there ensued a cor- 
respondence with his mother, full, on his 
part, of openness, reasonableness, and 
affectionate pleading. Up to this point 
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her favorite son. Had his choice fallen 
more happily, she would have been the 
most indulgent of, parents; and that his 
fate should have impelled him in a direc- 
tion so opposed to her views, was a terri- 
ble misfortune for both. But it was sim- 
ply a misfortune — one in which both 
parties were absolutely right from their 
own points of view, and fate only was to 
blame. A new situation, however, now 
presented itself with his marriage. The 
time of remonstrance was over, but not, 
unhappily, the time of maternal displeas- 
ure. His mother was for years unappeas- 
able, though her son, whenever an open- 
ing was afforded, continued to address her 
in terms the most manly and affectionate, 
—such as cannot fail to impress the 
reader with the sense that here was a 
character revealing itself, under heavy 
pressure, as of unusual strength and ex- 
cellence, and such also, we will say, as 
should have restored him to her affection. 
But the mother’s sense of injury pre- 
vailed. Representing his breach of faith 
to her as the cause of estrangement, — 
though the real sting probably lay in the 
defeat of her hopes for a match such as 
should correspond with her high and just 
sense of her son’s value, —she not only 
broke off all intercourse with him, but 
accepted his resignation of the large allow- 
ance which he had hitherto received from 
her. The marriage took place in 1827, 
when he was twenty-four; and the impru- 
dence of that step — always foreseen and 
admitted by him — at once made itself felt. 
The young pair might have lived on what 
they had in a humble and economical 
way. But Bulwer’s projects were differ- 
ent. Though all his life a man of careful 
habits, he thought nothing extravagant 
that could minister to the enjoyment of his 
wife, who had not herself the slightest 
idea of economy or management ; and they 
started on a large scale of expenditure, 
thus entering on a course which led in 
more than one way to disastrous conse- 
quences. 

Bulwer’s sense of honor was so high, 
that the endeavor to continue to live be- 
yond his means would have been to him 
an impossibility. Bat he believed, and 
proved, that he could by his own efforts 
raise his means to the level of his ex- 
penses. In the determination to do this, 
he accepted every kind of literary work 
that was offered to him. Magazines, re- 


| views, newspapers, and the volumes 


known to that generation as annuals, re- 


Mrs. Bulwer had done nothing inconsist-| ceived incessant contributions from his 
| pen, very few of which have been rescued, 


ent with the truest wish for the welfare of 
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or, probably, have been found worth res- 
cuing, from the oblivion which naturally 
awaited them. It was not wholesome 
literary work —it was toil and drudgery. 
But at the same period he found time to 
finish “ Pelham,” which, pleasing the pub- 
lic, brought him offers for novels advan- 
tageous enough to justify him in devoting 
his pen henceforth chiefly to the compo- 
sitions which exercised all his best facul- 
ties, and have made himfamous. Butthe 
incessant activity of his mind, and the 
labors to which it prompted him, proved 
too much for his never robust health. 
Even this result was not more lamentable 
than the effect on his domestic life. “So 
incessantly,” wrote his wife to his mother, 
“is he occupied, that I seldom or never 
see him, till about two or three in the 
morning, for five minutes.” It is evident 
that no amount of literary labor would ac- 
count sufficiently for this neglect of his 
wife, and that, if the statement is not ex- 
aggerated, she had grave cause of com- 
plaint. Many circumstances are wanting 
to explain a situation which is in itself 
incredible. However this may be, things 
were evidently tending, even in these early 
days, towards the estrangement which 
finally became irremediable. 

The novels which he produced within 
the period of his life comprehended in the 
present instalment of biography, were 
five in number — namely, “ Falkland,” 
“Pelham,” “ Devereux,” “The  Dis- 
owned,” and “Paul Clifford.” “ Falk- 
land ” was written before his marriage, — 
a gloomy story, or, rather, an essay upon 
a distressing situation created for charac- 
ters which were mostly too unattractive 
to excite much interest in the reader, yet 
displaying earnestness and power. Per- 
haps the best testimony to its merit is his 
mother’s really clever criticism, conveyed 
in a letter, in which, after enthusiastic 
praise of what she deemed its excellences, 
she freely censured its faults, ending by 
saying, ‘Child, this is unworthy of you.” 
It was his next book, “ Pelham,” which 
gained his public and fixed his vocation. 
A few years before, Disraeli had made a 
clever coxcomb his hero, and showed how 
amusing the sketch of sheer audacity, 
giving the adventurer, its possessor, an 
extraordinary influence in what was then 
called “high life,” might be. Pelhamalso 
was a clever coxcomb; he, too, moved in 
the fashionable and political world, show- 
ing an adroitness far beyond his years, 
and exercising an influence far beyond his 
position. But Pelham was also repre- 
sented as a man of honor, with sentiment 
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and principle beneath his coxcombry; and 
his cleverness, instead of ending as Viv- 
ian Grey’s ended, in the exposure of an 
unprincipled charlatan, led him to success, 
and his varied career, interesting all 
through, left the reader satisfied as well as 
pleased. The immaturity of the author 
is, itis true, frequently visible: the con- 
duct of the hero during his canvass of a 
constituency, intended to display his dex- 
terity, was more adapted to broad comedy 
than to a novel, and would in real life 
have appeared as vulgar impudence; in 
the clever episode of the student Clutter- 
buck, that personage’s simplicity and an- 
tique phraseology are overdrawn; while 
in the entertaining scenes with the gour- 
met, Lord Guloseton, their creator would 
not, a few years later, have represented 
the gluttonous host as entertaining a sin- 
gle guest at a dinner, meant to be espe- 
cially choice, with, besides a pair of fowls, 
entrées of filets de poulet and of veal—a 
combination quite incredible on the part 
of a professed epicure, and therefore false 
to the picture. But there was a vivacity 
and impetus in the book which would 
have carried the reader airily over greater 
defects than these. There was a melo- 
dramatic thread woven into the plot which 
perhaps pleased more than it offended ; 
and the character of Glanville, so strongly 
imbued with the odor of the footlights as 
to seem now quite incongruous in a tale 
of ordinary life, had for readers of those 
days this much in common with Pelham, 
that each was a different phase of the 
Byronic hero. And all the merits of the 
book were far more conspicuous then 
than now, when as a picture of manners 
it is somewhat obsolete, and gave assur- 
ance no less of versatility than of power. 
This versatility displayed itself in the 
subject of his next work, “ Devereux,” 
intended to bea picture of the times of 
Queen Anne. Here the melodramatic 
element came out very strongly indeed. 
The hero’s brothers, and tutor, and wife, 
and father-in-law, are of the stagiest; and 
on such grounds it is dismissed in the 
biography with less respect than, as we 
think, it deserves. The hero is a very 
fair hero; and the early scenes at Dev- 
ereux Court, with the clever and pleasant 
characters of Sir William the uncle, an 
embodiment of the spirit and the remi- 
niscences of Charles the Second’s court, 
and the Lady Hasselton, the clever, light- 
souled, artificial fine lady of the De Cov- 
erley period, have always seemed to us 
among the most agreeable he ever painted. 
“The Disowned” was constructed on a 
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principle which could hardly produce a 
good novel — that of embodying abstract 
qualities, and setting them in motion, like 
chessmen, to work out some moral prob- 
lem. ‘Vanity (Talbot); Ambition (War- 
ner); Pride (Lord Borodaile); Selfishness 
and Sensuality (Crawfurd); Philanthropy 
(Mordaunt);” such is the author’s own 
list of his dramatis persona, as set forth 
in a preface —the design being, he says, 
“to personify certain dispositions influ- 
ential upon conduct.” Except John Bun- 
yan (who did not write novels), nobody 
ever succeeded on such a plan, which, 
however, some whose genius was most 
opposed to it have been at times so ill- 
advised as to follow: thus the ugly pup- 
pets, old Martin Chuzzlewit, and young 
Martin, and Anthony, and Jonas, were 
intended, their fabricator tells us, as dif- 
ferent manifestations of selfishness, their 
rag-and-sawdust material becoming all the 
more apparent from association with such 
spontaneous personages as Mrs. Gamp, 
Mr. Mould, and the party at Todgers’s, 
who drew their origin from a very differ- 
ent source. Theory of this kind was 
always more or less an element of Bul- 
wer’s plan, and indeed was an essential 
quality of his literary faculty ; and, in less 
degree, we find it inspiring his next novel, 
“ Paul Clifford.” ‘The motive of this book 
was to expose some of the defects of the 
criminal law of the time. But this is evi- 
dently’a much more practicable scheme 
than that of personifying abstract quali- 
ties; and the book was popular, notwith- 
standing an unsightly excrescence in the 
shape of an attempt to caricature public 
men of the time (mixed with some ab- 
stractions as “the Whigs in general,” 
“the Scotch ditto”) under the guise of a 
gang of highwaymen. Of the popularity 
of the work there can be no doubt. Not 
only did it please novel-readers, but as 
jetters from well-known literary men 
show, caused the author to be regarded 
as a growing power in literature; while 
the biographer claims for it a share in the 
reform of the criminal law. A few years 
afterwards, Dickens, consciously or un- 
consciously, worked on the same lines in 
“ Barnaby Rudge,” even to the extent of 
reproducing the main incident, in the final 
attitude of Mr. Chester towards his con- 
victed son the ostler; the tale, as usual, 
owing its vitality to the characters outside 
the theory, as the Varden family and the 
party at the Maypole—while the hero 
Larnaby is much less of a real personage 
than his own raven, 

Thus far is Bulwer’s literary career fol- 
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lowed in the present volumes. His books 
had made him a popular novelist and 
something more. While one large section 
of his public listened eagerly to the skil- 
ful raconteur, another found more serious 
satisfaction in the thoughtful writer whose 
romances were a treat for the intellect. 
It was certain that he would improve with 
practice, for his novels were the result of 
skill. His faculty was constructive, not 
creative. He had none of that power of 
imparting individuality to his personages 
by which Scott and Dickens have peopled 
the world of imagination with characters 
whom we quote and converse about as if 
they were our personal acquaintances. 
His faculty of humor was small — that he 
should have had more would have been 
inconsistent with the general cast of his 
mind and bent of his thoughts. Of wit he 
had keener perception, and there is a 
great deal of it in his novels, especially in 
the condensed form of epigrammatic 
phrases and smart sayings; yet it seldom 
seems spontaneous, Jooking rather like 
the product of a theory framed from ana- 
lyzing the wit of others, and therefore fails 
as often as it succeeds. But he wove a 
good plot, and strengthened it with vivid 
situations to which the course of the story 
led up,—as where Brandon the judge 
condemns Clifford the highwayman to 
death, after having just learned that the 
convict is his son —where the guidance 
of Nydia, the blind girl, enables the lovers 
of Pompeii to escape amid the darkness 
from the doomed city—and where Za- 
noni takes his wife’s place beneath the 
guillotine. This constructive faculty came 
out again conspicuously in his plays, which 
contained for the chief personages situa- 
tions such as actors love; while the char- 
acters afforded outlines that, in the hands 
of such artists as Macready and Helen 
Faucit, grew into impersonations of so 
great vitality as has borne them down the 
stream of time to our own day. ‘ Riche- 
lieu,” “ Money,” and “The Lady of Ly- 
ons” have all been played very recently to 
full audiences. This thoughtful and care- 
ful attention to construction was properly 
accompanied by an equal solicitude for 
expression. His style was, or grew to 
be, in the mainexcellent. _Atatime when 
a flood of washy literature — especially 
the writings of clever men who, capable 





of better things, have to work against 
time for the fleeting occasion — has cor- 
| rupted the queen’s English, it is restora- 
tive to turn to the best composition of 
Bulwer. And while his range of subjects 





| presents more variety than that of any 
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other novelist, his work never failed to be 
distinguished by erudition as well as 
power. It was always evident that the 
care to make it as good as he could ex- 
tended into every particular, and that is a 
compliment to readers which they always 
appreciate. 

Mixed with these sterling qualities was 
an element which, respecting them so 
highly as we do, we may venture to no- 
tice; indeed it is too characteristic to be 
passed over in an estimate of his literary 
qualities — namely, a kind of staginess, 
the more curious because associated with 
the excellent common sense which was 
more and more, as years wore on, a main 
feature of his work. In his pages, along 
with clever and practical men of the world, 
we meet with the personages of melo- 
drama, arrayed as if by Nathan, and in- 
tended to impress the reader by dint of 
the fine sayings put in their mouths and 
the fine things said about them by the 
author. In unison with these are the 
phrases descriptive of their doings. 
Drawing-rooms are “halls of pleasure,” 
—heroes of the piece have a “ knightly 
bearing,” or other exalted attributes — an 
elderly lawyer “ bows his kingly crest,” 
— and perhaps the climax of this kind of 
phraseology was reached when Roland, 
the representative of Sterne’s Uncle Toby, 
in “The Caxtons,” denounces his son, 
who has attempted to carry off a young 
lady, as “ baffled ravisher”! Andin the 
same vein, which runs through all his 
works to the last, are passages of rhap- 
sody, — as, for instance, in the excellent 
novel “ Night and Morning,” where stages 
of the narrative are marked by semi-poet- 
ical flights embodying some supposed 
analogy between the progress of events 
and the change from night to morning. 
But we are far from thinking that what 
were blots to a refined taste did not help 
him to gain popularity. The “gods,” 
who exist in the reading no less than in 
the play-going public, enjoyed what was 
specially addressed to the shilling gallery, 
and by joining in the applause, helped, in 
theatrical parlance, to bring the house 
down. But it is a curious fact, that, not- 
withstanding the undoubted favor of the 
public, he never gained even the tolera- 
tion of the critics, who are generally at 
least quite as prone to follow as to lead 
popular opinion. Upto the close of his 
life, and beyond it he was the subject of 
habitually unfair and ungenerous com- 
ment; indeed, we observed lately, with 
reference to the present biography, a stu- 
pid sneer at him in a weekly journal, re- 
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markable chiefly for its crotchets and its 
parasitical devotion to Mr. Gladstone. 
The melodramatic tendency evident in 
his works, found expression also in his 
manner and attire, in this, as well as in 
his literary aspect, serving to intensify his 
individuality. His son describes him at 
twenty-two as “a good-looking, dandified, 
and eccentric but decidedly clever and 
ambitious young man.” His harmless 
eccentricities of costume did not cease 
with youth; the present writer saw them 
in full efflorescence when he was past 
fifty. These adornments, which perhaps 
he had imagined as picturesque invest- 
ments for some of his heroes, were of the 
florid kind, coming out in silks and vel- 
vets, remarkable trousers, brooches, pins, 
and even straps, making up an ensemble 
such as might have been gathered from 
the wardrobes of Charles Mathews and 
Edmund Kean. We remember an old 
lady, his guest, after surveying him with 
respectful admiration, in his sufficiently 
unconventional attire, turning to us with 
the eager question, “ Have you seen him 
in his velvet hat?” a privilege which we 
shortly afterwards enjoyed. This taste 
for splendor he shared, as he shared other 
peculiarities of character, with a novelist 
and statesman, his friend and contempo- 
rary, who loved to invest .himself, no less 
than his imaginary characters, with spoils 
won in incursions into the tailor’s art so 
daring, that, in one instance, even Bulwer 
owned to a misgiving. Writing to Dis- 
raeli about the manuscript of the novel of 
“The Young Duke,” he suggests, “I 
would give matured attention to the duke’s 
dress. I confess I think the blond edg- 
ings too bold ” —a criticism which, among 
others, seems to have preyed on Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s mind. We must leave it to stu- 
dents of the work to discover whether 
the blond edgings were sacrificed, or 
whether Mr. Disraeli found himself unable 
to part with them. When the novelists 
first met, in their youth, the habiliments 
which each, being specially on his mettle, 
would have thought suited to convey a 
due impression of the magnificence of his 
fancy to the other, must have displayed 
extraordinary powers of invention. Also 
there were not wanting, to increase the 
singularity of Bulwer’s presence, gloomy 
smiles, stately bows, and lofty gestures, 
suitable to a stage potentate. Yet with 
all this, his appearance was naturally dis- 
tinguished and striking. He was an ex- 
cellent man of business, and a reliable 
adviser, full of common sense. He was 





also exceedingly good-natured: no man 
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(as the present writer can testify from | passages which persons not of the race 


personal knowledge) could speak more 
generously, whether of rising aspirants 
or successful rivals. He never retaliated 
on his contemporaries the aspersions lav- 
ished on himself. None was more ready 
to help others with friendly offices, or 
bestowed them with a better grace. He 
liked to do a service, and showed that he 
liked it. Ready to listen as well as to 
talk — entering with warm interest upon 
a vast variety of topics, and bringing to 
them unusual stores of knowledge — he 
was one of the most agreeable of compan- 
ions, especially in a ¢é¢e-d-téte. In larger 
companies, a deafness which came upon 
him with years deprived both him and his 
associates of much of that pleasure in 
social intercourse which he enjoyed him- 
self, and largely conferred upon others. 
His relations with Mr. Disraeli, begin- 
ning with mutual courtesies as literary 
men in 1829, always continued to be cor- 
dial; and it is to be reckoned as a notable 
tribute to Bulwer’s rising fame at that 
time, that the author of “Vivian Grey” 
should have submitted the manuscript of 
his next novel for the opinion and advice 
of the author of “ Pelham.” There were 
many points of resemblance between these 
remarkable men, Both surveyed the prob- 
lems of life with an inventive as well as a 
penetrating glance — both were fond of 
constructing theories about human nature 
and how to deal with it— beth were con- 
fident in putting their theories into prac- 
tice. Their eccentricities no less than 
their serious work may have originated in 
a purpose ; even their exuberant dandyism 
may have been founded on the expecta- 
tion of attracting by it some additional 
consideration or attention. Bulwer, as 
might have been expected from a man of 
his candor and good sense, never held 
either of the extreme views which at dif- 
ferent times prevailed respecting the pow- 
ers of Disraeli. When, in his earlier 
career, he was generally regarded as 
merely a charlatan, Bulwer recognized 
the uncommon gifts which conducted him 
to power and fame; when he had already 
attained to these, Bulwer did not vary his 
estimate because of the rising tumult of 
applause which finally reached such an ex- 
traordinary pitch of enthusiasm. A ver 





of the prophets might have written, there 
are others, relating to his private as well 
as his public life; which dealt with the 
events of the future, and were fulfilled 
with extraordinary exactness, and much 
in opposition, as the diviner records, to 
what he should himself have augured. In 
a notice like this we should hardly have 
paused on the incident but for its connec- 
tion with some remarkable tastes and ten- 
dencies, without mention of which any 
sketch of Bulwer’s character would be 
incomplete. Occult studies, comprising 
the magic of ancient times as well as the 
spiritualism of the present, had a great 
charm for him, and he entered on them 
with the earnestness which marked his 
pursuit of less mysterious knowledge. 
He dived into wizard-lore, equipped him- 
self with magical implements, rods for 
transmitting influence, and crystal balls in 
which to discern coming scenes and per- 
sons, and communed with mediums and 
spiritualists. . There can be little doubt 
that, whatever faith he might have in par- 
ticular manifestations, he believed in cer- 
tain occult powers of nature, to deal with 
which is the object of these mysterious 
arts. On more than one occasion we have 
known him to dilate on such themes with 
great copiousness of knowledge, and ap- 
parent trustfulness in the reality of their 
marvels. Once, as he stocd before the 
fire in a large o!d room in which a séance 
had lately been held by the well-known 
Spiritualist Home, and, his aspect ren- 
dered more weird by the theme and the 
twilight, described the ghostly things that 
had been apparent,—hands and arms 
rising through the table, touching those 
who sat round, revealing, when grasped, 
the startling fact that they ended at the 
elbow, and finally rising into the air, clad 
in a greyish drapery, and floating out of a 
particular corner of the room, he almost 
gave a listener the impression of being in 
the presence of a veritable necromancer. 
To this taste we are indebted for several 
well-known works —the novels of “ Za- 
noni” and “A Strange Story,” and the 
remarkable tale, by common consent the 
most powerful ghost-story that ever was 
written, called **The Haunted and the 
Haunters.” So illusive is the atmosphere 


singular incident in their friendship is | of the tale, so vivid the description of its 
Bulwer’s construction of what he called | terrifying appearances, and so effective 


a “geomantic figure” of the character 
and career of “B. Disraeli,” made in 


their connection with the agency of a 
malignant being possessed of supernatural 


1860. It is accompanied with an inter-| powers, that on its appearance in this 


pretation in the form of a prophecy, drawn 


magazine, an anxious father adjured the 


from a process of divination. With some | editor for God’s sake to tell him what truth 
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was in it, as his daughter had known no 
rest or peace since reading it. Not the 
least interesting part of the biography will 
be a promised chapter on these mystical 
studies. 

The volumes yet to come will be fuller 
of interest than the present instalment, 
for Bulwer went on ripening, and “ hiving 
wisdom with each studious year.” In 
middle life he entered on a new phase of 
his career and a new aspect of his reputa- 
tion. In “The Caxtons,” “My Novel,” 
“ What will he Do with It?” and “ Ken- 
elm Chillingly,” the public recognized a 
maturer wisdom, a wider experience of 
life, and a more disciplined style, than had 
hitherto been associated -with his name. 
It was a theory of his that when an au- 
thor had for atime receded from view, the 
best way of renewing his intercourse with 
the public was in the pages of a periodical. 
It was in Blackwood that the first of these 
novels came out, which, quaintly founded 
on the relation existing between the chief 
characters of “ Tristram Shandy,” was so 
full of playful wisdom and ripe observa- 
tion, and so distinguished by graces and 
excellences of style beyond his previous 
work, that readers hesitated before as- 
signing the authorship to their old favor- 
ite. Henceforth he commanded a wider 
and a choicer audience. John Blackwood 
was always proud and happy to think that 
it was through his mediation, either in the 
magazine or in separate publications, that 
most of Bulwer’s work in this later and 
nobler development of his genius was 
wont toappear. All through the rest of 
the novelist’s life the connection between 
them continued to be marked to the last 
by cordial friendship, constant correspond- 
ence, and consultations and exchange of 
views on matters connected with his writ- 
ings, such as the experience and well- 
known judgment of the publisher rendered 
especially valuable. The great writer, 
among the most eminent of those who 
have adorned these pages, always repaid 
the warm admiration, tempered by honest 
judgment, of John Blackwood, with thor- 
ough confidence and affectionate regard. 

It appears to us that the present Lord 
Lytton’s part in the writing of his father’s 
biography is well and judiciously done. 
Especial tact has been shown in dealing 
with the unhappy circumstances of Bul- 
wer’s married life, a matter which could 
not be avoided, and yet was so full of diffi- 
culty for the present biographer. His 
comments on his father’s works and 
genius, while showing the most genuine 
filial devotion, never pass those limits in 
eulogy which may ensure every fair-minded 
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reader’s assent. We could have wished 
that what he had to say had not been so 
overlaid as it is with other matter. At 
least one of the two volumes before us is 
filled with an autobiography and with 
literary remains. A large part of the 
autobiography is taken up with an account 
of personages antecedent to his parents, 
the mention of whose names in the family 
pedigree would have sufficed, and whose 
lives and characters cannot be expected 
to excite any general interest. Another 
large part is taken up with youthful ad- 
ventures, met with in rural excursions, 
which tertainly bear a very close resem- 
blance, in all respects, to the incidents 
described in many of his novels as befall- 
ing their heroes, and will therefore inev- 
itably excite the suspicion, in the case of 
one so habituated to this vein of compo- 
sition, that they spring as much from im- 
agination as from memory. And as to 
the policy of including the literary re- 
mains in the present work, there can 
hardly, we should think, be two opinions. 
Some of them consist of work abandoned 
before completion, others of matter which 
the author did not see fit to publish; and 
after perusing them, we must say that his 
judgment in abandoning the one and sup- 
pressing the other was right. What 
makes this arrangement of special impor- 
tance is, that there remains a vast quan- 
tity of heterogeneous writings, consisting 
of several dramas, a volume of a history, 
sketches for historical works, and “an 
immense number of unfinished novels, 
plays, poems, and essays ”—and all of 
these, we are told, “have been reserved as 
materials for the present work.” Fully 
respecting the feeling which has impelled 
Lord Lytton to destine all this to form 
part of the forthcoming volumes, we would 
point out that it is a case where (especially 
with part of the work before us) ordinary 
readers are better judges of the result 
than a biographer so near as he is to his 
subject in kin and affection; and it is 
with the sincere desire to see the book 
made as attractive and as likely to be per- 
manent as possible, that we would urge 
him still to take the opinion on this impor- 
tant point of some friend in whose judg- 
ment he canconfide. This isnot the case 
of an obscure or infertile author, whose 
unpublished writings may be the chief 
evidence of his title to be remembered. 
To our mind, such a lavish outpouring of 
crude or inferior matter as that which is 
contemplated, can only have the general 
effect of diluting the premier cru of a 
famous vintage with the washings of the 
wine-press. 
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From The Spectator. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


Mr. LLEWELYN DAvIEs, who of all 
men living, probably, except the members 
of Mr. Maurice’s own family, understood 
Frederick Denison Maurice best, ‘has de- 
clared in the Contemporary Review that 
his calling must be described as mainly 
that of the prophet, —in other words, of 
the impassioned preacher “pouring forth 
warnings and encouragements to his own 
generation,” and constantly distressed by 
the failure of that generation to appre- 
hend his meaning. Mr. Maurice himself, 
in what the present writer has often re- 
garded as his most effective book, — his 
book on “ The Prophets and Kings of the 
Old Testament,” —has told us what he 
himself considered the calling of the 
prophet to be. It was, in the first place, 
he said, a calling for which it was quite 
possible to be educated. The “schools 
of the prophets” were the natural places 
of preparation for the effectual work of a 
prophet. ‘The Jewish prophet, as we 
have found him in the Scripture records 
which we have gone through, was not 
primarily or characteristically a foreteller. 
The essence of his office did not lie in 
what he announced respecting the future, 
though he might speak of it very deci- 
sively and authoritatively. Nor did he 
seek to draw any special wonder to him- 
self as an improviser, though he might be 
called upon to speak out at once on great 
emergencies that which had been put into 
his heart. But the sole power which the 
prophet possessed of declaring that which 
should be, arose from his knowledge of 
that which had been and which was. He 
meditated in the law of the Lord, and in 
that law did he exercise himself day and 
night. In this exercise he learnt what 
was in conformity with the law, what was 
contrary to it. In this exercise he learnt 
to believe in a divine Teacher, and to com- 
mune with him, to believe in him as a 
permanent and continual Teacher, as the 
guide of his own heart; to believe that all 
other men’s hearts were right, so long as 
they were under the same guidance, and 
wrong when they were breaking loose 
from it. The fruits of revolt his inward 
monitor enabled him to foresee and to 
predict. The prediction might take a 
general form, and point to a distinct issue 
or a number of issues; it might speak of 
that which was definite and immediate. 
There would be the same proof in both 
cases that the word came from a hidden 
source, and from a moral being; a proof 
addressed to the conscience of the hearer, 





seeing that the. prediction would always 
come forth with some warning respecting 
his actual conduct, some denunciation of 
an idolatrous or unrighteous act. Every- 
thing, then, that was sudden in these 
utterances bore witness to previous trains 
of thought and habits of reflection. So 
far from wishing to deny the existence of 
these, as if they interfered with the genu- 
ineness of his inspiration, the prophet 
would be grieved if his hearers did not 
give him credit for them. If his utter- 
ances seemed to be fortuitous, they could 
not bear the witness which he desired 
they should bear of a permanent ruler; 
they could not remind the listener of the 
deep fountain from which they had pro- 
ceeded, or encourage him to ask in won- 
der and awe whether that fountain was 
not also in himself. The knowledge of 
passing events, too, would be sought for, 
not declined by the true prophet. He 
had no need to bendiege his eyes, that the 
spectator might be sure he derived his 
insight from some other source than ac- 
tual observation. He might observe, he 
was bound to observe whatever came be- 
fore him, in any way, from any quarter. 
All facts were to him signs of a divine 
purpose, solemn indications of truths 
which they could not themselves make 
known, but which nevertheless Jay in the 
heart of them, and which God would dis- 
cover to the patient and faithful seeker. 
. . » Supposing the habitual belief and 
work of the prophet to have been of this 
kind, it does not seem very strange that 
he should have been an educator of oth- 
ers, or that one main object of his educa- 
tion should have been to fit them for the 
exercise of functions like his own.” We 
have quoted this long passage because it 
seems to us to delineate very vividly that 
side of the prophet’s mind which Maurice 
himself possessed. He had the deepest 
belief in the power of education to fit him 
for such an office as his, and had spent 
long years in the preparation for it. He 
valued it greatly as a means of acting 
upon others, and devoted much of his own 
time and his own means to the work of 
education. He had the strongest belief 
in the teaching of the past and the signs 
of the present, as interpreted by the di- 
vine Spirit. He believed in the moral 
value of historical studies as few of his 
stamp have ever believed in them. He 
studied the minutiz of political and social 
events as few spiritual teachers of our 
time have had patience to study them. 
He utterly distrusted “improvised” ora- 
cles of all sorts. And yet he poured out 
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his soul on the lessons of history and the 
signs of the times, with all the passion of 
a man whose heart was in the task of 
reading those lessons and interpreting 
those signs aright. “ There is no flight,” 
he said, for the prophet, “into quiet reli- 
gious contemplation ; he cannot persuade 
himself that he is to prove his difference 
from his countrymen, and his superiority 
to them, by withdrawing from the circle 
of interests in which they are dwelling. 
He may pass hours or months of solitude, 
but he will not be away from the events 
which are befalling them; he will be more 
deeply occupied with them; he will be 
contemplating them with a closeness and 
intensity to which the mere actors in them 
are strangers.” And that certainly de- 
scribes most accurately Mr. Maurice’s 
own attitude towards the events of his 
time. How far, then, did he prove a true 
prophet in the denunciation, from a truly 
Spiritual point of view, of the worst evils 
which he discerned in himself and in oth- 
ers? in the sympathy which he accorded, 
from the same point of view, to its noblest 
tendencies? and finally, in discerning tha 
direction in which evil was most to be 
feared for the future, and in which good 
was most to be anticipated? We will try 
and answer these questions with full hon- 
esty, for our reverence for Maurice is 
quite too deep to say of him one word 
that can have the savor of mere compli- 
ment, or even of excessive appreciation. 
No one can doubt that Maurice’s de- 
nunciations of the coldness, of the opin- 
ionativeness, of the oracular irresponsi- 
bility, of the insolence and arrogance of 
our life, of the superficiality of its sympa- 
thy with so many types of feeling, and of 
its want of depth, were directed, in the 
first place and with most ardor, against 
those evils in himself; and only in the 
second place, and with much less heat, 
against those evils in others. He con- 
fesses very early in life to his father the 
frigidity which he felt in his own heart, 
which he terms a “ vice;” and in middle 
life describes himself to Mr. Ludlow as 
**a cold-blooded animal, very incapable, | 
know, of entering into the enthusiasms of 
better men;” and he meant to the utmost 
what he said. Moreover, he actually did 
more than any one man we could name to 
open his own heart, and the hearts of all 
on whom he had any influence, to the 
wants, and hopes, and enthusiasms of 
othermen. Never was praise so generous 
as his for the slightest evidence of good, 
even in works with which he had, on the 
whole, little sympathy. Never was sacri- 
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fice more generous than his for the various 
practical schemes by which he hoped to 
awaken the sympathies between class and 
class. Never was preaching so sure as 
his preaching to be illustrated by practical 
effort. Never was opinionativeness more 
eagerly repented of, or more anxiously 
abjured, than his own opinionativeness ; 
and never was there effort made more ar- 
dent than his to help men to discern the 
difference between the truth in which they 
absolutely and unreservedly trusted, and 
the view or theory which they patronized 
and connected triumphantly with their 
own discriminating intellects. Never was 
knight-errantry more healthy and noble 
than Maurice’s against the tyranny of un- 
digested and often shallow public opinion, 
or indignation deeper against the irre- 
sponsibility of anonymous journalism. 
The present writer did not and does not 
agree in the belief that the signing of 
names is any protection against these 
evils, or that anonymousness tends to in- 
crease them; on the contrary, he holds 
that signed journalism, both in England 
and France, tends to foster petty vanities 
more effectually than unsigned. But that 
is a matter of detail. The present writer, 
at least, as a journalist of old standing, 
can bear witness that no great teacher has 
done so much in his day to prophesy 
against the many idolatries into which the 
worship of public opinion runs, and to 
strike down these idolatries, as Mr. Mau- 
rice. Again, who has taught us more 
than he of the attractiveness and mischief 
of widely diffused and superficial sympa- 
thies, such as best suit our age? Of one 
remarkable man, — for whom in later life 
he felt much deeper admiration, — he said, 
with just discrimination, ‘“ The circumfer- 
ence of his thoughts is enlarging continu- 
ally. I wish they had acentre.” And it 
was after that centre, and after referring 
life to the true centre, that he habitually 
strove for himself, and it was this that he 
most severely reproached himself for miss- 
ing or passing by. 

If we pass from Maurice’s continual 
and most earnest endeavor to understand 
truly the past and present,— we may say 
parenthetically with regard to the past, 
that his history of philosophy is one of 
the most memorable and one of the most 
painstaking endeavors to enter into the 
heart of long-past ages which our litera- 
ture contains,— to his tact in discovering 
the good and evil tendencies of the future, 
we should accord him, so far as we can 
judge, considerably less of the prophetic 
insight, except, indeed, as regards the 
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centre of all his thoughts, — the theologi- 
cal tendencies of the day. That he pre- 
dicted again and again in years long past 
the outbreak of atheism which, in its 
fulness, we have only seen since his 
death, and have then seen at its worst, in 
the very form in which he predicted it, — 
the atheistic persecution of atheism, — 
every one who knows his writings will ad- 
mit. But that on secondary subjects, 
such as the political drift of popular ten- 
dencies, he was much more misled by his 
deep Conservatism, and his profound sen- 
sitiveness to English feeling, than some 
others political observers, we freely ad- 
mit. Undoubtedly, he was hardly more 
farsighted than Mr. Gladstone in relation 
to the American Civil War, and was sur- 
passed in moral discernment on that sub- 
ject by some of his own most intimate 
friends. Undoubtedly, again, he was 
much less far-sighted than Mr. Gladstone 
in relation to the political destiny of the 
Mahommedan races, and he more or less 
misled some of us,—the present writer 
amongst the number, — in his relative ap- 
preciation of the political worth of Russia 
and Turkey. These were subjects on 
which Mr. Maurice’s moral insight was 
more or less blinded by his historical 
Conservatism, and his passionate love for 
the old lines as regards both constitutional 





government and English traditions. But 
these are, indeed, small matters, when we 
compare them with that far-sighted and | 
purifying teaching of his on theology, and | 
that noble protest against a narrow and | 
petty commercialism, by which he raised 
the whole temper of English artisans. 
Nor was his personal insight without a 
prophetic force. Witness this passage, 
in a letter written concerning the Oxford 
election in 1847: ‘* Mr. Gladstone gave 
up place that he might confess, what he 
need not have confessed, what it would 
have done him good with his Oxford con- 
stituents not to have confessed. Wheth- 
er he was wrong or right about Maynooth, 
this was the reverse of following expedi- 
ency; it was acting upon principle. It 
is a kind of principle which you have 
need of at Oxford; itis the very principle 
which saves a man from becoming the 
slave of circumstances, which is in effect 
the same thing as making his steadfast- 
ness depend on his determination not to 
understand circumstances. For the stead- 


fastness of Balaam in refusing to turn 
aside when the creature on which he rode 
refused to go forward, is precisely the 
steadfastness of our country gentlemen, 
be they High or Low Churchmen, and 
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false prophets. They do not believe that 
facts are angels of the Lord, saying, 
‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther;’ they merely kick, and beat, and 
rave, determined to do what they cannot 
do, always mistaking adherence to their 
own maxims for obedience to the divine 
will.” There is a great share of the 
luminousness of the true prophet there. 
But it was in his insight into the evils of 
our social life that Maurice’s prophetic 
insight was most powerfully illustrated. 





From The Spectator. 
CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 


In “C.S.C.,” the world of letters has 
lost one of the most skilful and ingenious 
of writers. Mr. Calverley (in these days, 
Mr. Blaydes) won a scholarship at Balliol, 
then, as now, perhaps more emphatically 
then than now, the “blue ribbon ” among 
such distinctions. A disagreement with 
the authorities caused his migration to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated as second classic in 1856. 
Shortly afterwards appeared his first vol- 
ume, * Verses and Translations.” 

Mr. Calverley’s reputation as a scholar 
has been so thoroughly well established, 
that we venture to recall, for the encour- 
agement of learners, and perhaps we may 
add, of teachers, two curious mistakes 
which occurred on the first page of a Latin 
version of “ Lycidas.” accar(commonly 
translated “ foxglove,” but possibly “ va- 
lerian”), was confounded with dacca, a 
“berry ;” and prae was constructed with 
an accusative. These were mistakes 
which the ideal “ fifth-form boy,” of course, 
would not have made; but which, it is 
instructive to observe, were quite possible 
to one of the most elegant and accom- 
plished scholars of his day. The“ Trans- 
lations ” which formed part of this volume 
were republished in 1867, with many addi- 
tions. Some of these are as masterly in 
their way as anything which modern 
scholarship has produced. It would not 
be easy to surpass, or perhaps to match, 
this rendering of a stanza from “In Me- 
moriam ;” — 


We keep the day with festal cheer, 
With books and music. Surely we 
Will drink to him, whate’er he be, 

And sing the songs he loved to hear : 


Hunc dedicamus lJaetitiae diem, 
Lyraeque, musisque. _ Ilius, illius 
Da quicquid audit: nec silebunt 
Qui numeri placuere vivo, 
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As we are speaking of Mr. Calverley’s 
Latin verse, we must not pass over with- 
out notice the exquisitely humorous “ Car- 
men Seculare.” What could be happier 
than the warning to the purchaser of to- 
bacco, a slander, we should say, too funny 
for even the slandered to resent ? — 


O fumose puer! nimium ne crede Baconi: 
Manillas vocat, hoc praetexit nomine caules ; 


or than the description of the freshman 
taking to billiards, — 


Ille petit virides (sed non e gramine) mensas, 
Pollicitus meliora patri, tormentaque flexus 
Per labyrinthéos plusquam mortalia tentat, 
Acre tuens, loculisque pilas immittit et aufert, 


a passage to which are appended the anno- 
tations, “Zormenta p. g. mortalia. Ele- 
ganter, ut solet, Peile, ‘unearthly can- 
nons.’ Locudis, bene vertas ‘pockets.’ ” 

In this volume, which, afew years after- 
wards, was followed up by another, bear- 
ing the title of “ Fly-Leaves,” Mr. Calver- 
ley worked a peculiar vein of humor with 
a success which we venture to think 
scarcely any writer, in the past as well as 
in the present, has equalled. He had, in 
the first place, an extraordinary facility of 
expression. His rhymes flow with an 
ease and an abundance which are abso- 
lutely astonishing. He seldom, indeed, in- 
dulges in the fours de force with which “ In- 
goldsby ” so often dazzles us; but there 
is never the faintest sign of constraint, — 
however heavy the fetters which he 
chooses to impose upon himself, he moves 
under them in the airiest and lightest 
fashion. In “Play” and “Under the 
Trees,” for instance, he disports himself 
with a multitude of rhymes which would 
be sufficient to set up half-a-dozen minor 
poets in business. Here are some sample 
lines from “ Under the Trees:” — 


Some sit in twos or (less frequently) threes, 

With their innocent lambswool or book on 
their knees, 

And talk, and enact, any nonsense you please, 

As they gaze into eyes that are blue as the 
seas ; 

And you hear an occasional, “ Harry, don’t 
tease!” 

From the sweetest of lips, in the softest of 
keys ; 

And other remarks which to me are Chinese. 

And fast the time flies; till a lady-like sneeze, 

Or a portly papa’s more elaborate wheeze, 

Makes Miss Tabitha seize on her brown muffa- 
tees, 

And announce as a fact that it’s going to freeze, 

And that young people ought to attend to 
their P’s 





And their Q’s, and not court every form of 
disease ; 

Then Tommy eats up the three last ratafias, 

And pretty Louise wraps her rode de cerise 

Round a bosom as tender as Widow Ma- 
chree’s ; 


and so on, till he comes to an end, be- 
cause all things human must so come, not 
in the least, it would seem, because he is 
exhausted. Then, again, he is very great 
in the art of the unexpected. We know 
that he is preparing for us some ludicrous 
contrasts to his beginning with its grace 
and tenderness and pathos ; but when the 
contrast comes, when the “young, fair 
thing with a shy, soft eye,” turns out to be 
a water-rat, and “the perfect shape, that 
lay still warm and fresh and fair,” in 
“ Motherhood,” is found to be an egg, it is 
always asurprise. Whocould guess what 
these exquisite stanzas, entitled “ Wait- 
ing,” are leading up to? — 
O come, O come, the mother pray’d, 
And hush’d her babe ; let me behold 
Once more thy stately form array’d 
Like autumn woods in green and gold ! 


I see thy brethren come and go ; 
Thy peers in stature, and in hue, 
Thy rivals, some like monarchs glow 
With richest purple ; some are blue 


As skies that tempt the swallow back ; 
Or red as, seen o’er wintry seas, 

The star of storm; or, barr’d with black 
And yellow, like the April bees, 


We do not deal in conundrums, so we 
shall tell our readers that “the stately 
form” is the St. John’s Wood omnibus. 
Another kind of the unexpected we have 
in such pieces as “*Sad Memories,” the 
sorrows of a misunderstood cat, of which 
these are a sample: — 


Men prize the heartless hound who quits dry- 
eyed his native land, 

Who wags a mercenary tail, and licks a tyrant 
hand ; 

The real, true cat they prize not, that if e’er 
compelled to roam, 

Still flies when let out of the bag precipitately 
home. 


In parody, of course, as we should ex- 
pect, some of his happiest successes are 
made. He parodies particular poems, and 
—a far more difficult art—he parodies 
style. ‘ Disaster” is perhaps, as good a 
specimen of the former kind as we can 
choose. Here is a stanza from it: — 


I never nursed a dear gazelle ; 
But I was given a parroquet — 

(Hew I did nurse him if unwell !) 
He’s imbecile, but lingers yet. 
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He’s green, with an enchanting tuft ; 

He melts me with his small black eye ; 
He’d look inimitable stuffed, 

And knows it — but he will not die. 


The “ Ballad,” too, with its refrain, “ But- 
ter and eggs, and a pound of cheese,” 
has a prototype which it is easy to recog- 
nize; and so has “ Lovers and a Reflec- 
tion: ” — 


Through God’s own heather we wound to- 
gether, 
I and my Willie (O love, my love !) 
I need hardiy remark it was glorious weather, 
And flitter-bats waver’d alow, above, 


Boats were curtseying, rising, bowing 
(Boats in that climate are so polite), 

And sands wore a ribbon of green endowing, 
And O the sun dazzle on bark and bight ! 


Through the rare red heather we danced to- 
gether, 
(O love, my Willie!) and smelt for flowers ; 
I must mention again it was gorgeous weather, 
Rhymes are so scarce in this world of ours. 


By rises that flush’d with their purple favors, 
Thro’ becks that brattled o’er graver sheen, 

We walked and waded, we two young shavers, 
Thanking our stars we were both so green. 


Of parodies of style there is nothing bet- 
ter than “ Forever: ” — 


Forever ; ’tis a single word ! 
Our rude forefathers deemed it two; 
Can you imagine so absurd 
A view? 


Forever ! what abysms of woe 
The word reveals, what frenzy, what 
Despair! For ever (printed so) 
Did not. 
. . . . . . . . 
And never more must printer do 
As men did long ago; but run 
“For” into “ever,” bidding two 
Be one. 


Forever! passion-fraught, it throws 
O’er the dim page a glow, a glamor ; 
It’s sweet, it’s strange ; and I suppose 
It’s grammar, 


Forever ! ’tis a single word! 
And yet our fathers deem’d it two; 
Nor am I confident they err’d ; 
Are you? 


We must not forget to mention that mas- 


FIRE. 


on AEsch., Ag.— Illustrate the theory in 
volved by a remark of the parent Wel 
ler.” 

It has been doubted whether Mr. Cal- 
verley was really a poet. Only once, as 
far as we remember, is he serious, and 
that is in the last ten stanzas of “ Dover 
to Munich;” but these forty verses are 
almost enough to prove his title. And 
now and then, when he is in his lightest 
mood, there is a touch of pathos in him 
which goes to showthe same thing. The 
little maiden in “ First Love ” (possibly a 
reminiscence of “little Em’ly ” in * David 
Copperfield”) is not altogether comic, 
even when we read : — 


There she sat —so near me, yet remoter 
Than a star —a blue-eyed, bashful imp ; 

On her lap she held a happy bloater, 
’Twixt her lips a yet more happy shrimp. 


[t matters but little, however ; he followed 
his own bent, and followed it with a 
success which has enriched our literature 
with work which is quite perfect in its 
way. 

Mr. Calverley published in 1869 a verse 
translation of Theocritus, a work of ele- 
gant scholarship, and exhibiting much of 
the felicity of diction which was his 
peculiar gift. His life, though not as 
busy as it might have been had the stim- 
ulus of necessity been present in it, was 
not inactive. He had begun to acquire 
considerable practice as a local barrister 
when, about two years ago, an accident on 
the ice shattered his powers both of mind 
and body. 


From Knowledge. 


GREEK FIRE. 


AT what period the ancient Greek fire 
was invented has never been certainly 
determined. There are many writers who 
place the invention ina far antiquity. His- 
torical details have been adduced point- 
ing to the period of the earlier wars be- 
tween the Greeks and Romans as the true 
era of the discovery. But we do not find 
any certain evidence of the use of Greek 
fire until the sieges of Constantinople, in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, though 





terpiece of ingenuity, the * Pickwick Ex- 
amination Paper.” Not only is it funny, 
but it would puzzle many, who, like the 
present writer, have studied “ Pickwick ” 
from their youth up. Here is a sample: 
“Tloo3atoyvwuwyv; a good judge of cattle; 
hence, a good judge of character.” “ Note 


a Father of the Christian Church, writing 
|in the fifth century, gave receipts for mak- 
ing a combustible substance of similar 
qualities from the compounds resin, sul- 
'phur, pitch, pigeons’ dung, turpentine, 
| and the juice of the herb “allheal.” It is 
| related that the true Greek fire was in 
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vented by a certain Callinicus, an archi- 
tect of Heliopolis, in Syria (Baalbec) in 
678. The secret of the composition of 
this artificial flame, and the art of direct- 
ing its action, were imparted by Callinicus 
— who had deserted from the caliph — to 
the emperor of Constantinople. From 
this period until the year t291 the use of 
Greek fire was an important element in 
the military power of the Byzantine em- 
pire. The progress of the Saracens was, 
more than once, decisively checked by 
the destructive action of this powerful 
and terrible flame. The important art of 
compounding the fire “was preserved at 
Constantinople,” says Gibbon, “as the 
palladium of the State; the galleys and 
artillery might occasionally be lent to the 
allies of Rome; but the composition of 
the Greek fire was concealed with the 
most zealous scruple, and the terror of 
the enemy was increased and prolonged 
by their ignorance and surprise.” The 
accounts which have reached us respect- 
ing the properties of the Greek fire are 
such as to justify the high value attached 
by the Byzantine emperors to the secret 
of its composition. It was a liquid, which 
was propelled by various methods against 
the ships or engines of the enemy. So 
long as it was kept from the air, or re- 
mained in large masses, the liquid appears 
to have been perfectly safe from combus- 
tion; but as soon as it was poured forth 
jit burned with an intense flame which 
consumed everything around -- not merely 
burning upward, but with equal fury down- 
ward and laterally. Water not only failed 
to quench it, but made it burn with new 
ardor. To subdue the flames it was nec- 
essary to employ, in large quantities, either 
sand or vinegar. Various methods were 
employed for propelling the liquid fire 
toward the enemy. Sometimes it was in- 
closed in vessels made of some brittle 
substance, and these were flung at the 
enemy by means of suitable projectile 
machines. “It was either,” says Gibbon, 
“poured from the rampart in large boil- 
ers, or launched in red-hot balls of stone 
and iron, or darted in arrows and javelins, 
twisted round with flax and tow, which 
had deeply imbibed the inflammable oil.” 
But the effectual use of the destructive 
compound seems to have been best se- 
cured by means of a species of fire-ships 
specially constructed for the purpose. 
Copper and iron machines were placed in 
the fore part of these ships. Long tubes, 
fantastically shaped, so as to resemble the 
mouth and jaws of savage animals, formed 
the outlet for a stream of liquid fire, which 





the engine — literally a fire-engine — pro- 
pelled to a great distance. Hand-engines 
were also constructed by which the de- 
structive compound could be spurted by 
the soldiers, Beckman tells us. The se- 
cret, as we have said, was carefully kept 
by the Byzantines. The emperor Con- 
stantine suggested the answers which in 
his opinion were best fitted to elude the 
pertinacious questioning of the barbari- 
ans. ‘ They should be told that the mys- 
tery of the Greek fire had been revealed 
by an angel to the first and greatest of 
the Constantines, with the sacred injunc- 
tion that this gift of Heaven — this pe- 
culiar blessing of the Romans — should 
never be communicated to any foreign 
nation; that the prince and subject were 
alike bound to religious silence under the 
temporal and spiritual penalties of treason 
and sacrilege; and that the infamous at- 
tempt would provoke the sudden and 
supernatural vengeance of the God of the 
Christians.” Gibbon adds that the secret 
thus religiously guarded was “confined 
for above four hundred years to the Ro- 
mans of the East; and atthe end ef the 
eleventh century the Pisans, to whom 
every sea and every art were familiar, 
suffered the effects without understanding 
the composition of Greek fire.” This, 
however, is not wholly true. The secret 
was preserved, indeed, from the Romans 
of the West, but the Saracens managed 
to possess themselves of it very much 
earlier than Gibbon’s account would im- 
ply. For, at the siege of Thessalonica, 
in the year go4, the Saracens, we are told 
by John Comeniata, threw liquid fire, by 
means of tubes, upon the wooden defences 
of the besieged, and by this means princi- 
pally succeeded in capturing the town. 
In the Holy Wars the Mohammedans 
freely availed themselves of the use of 
Greek fire. Gallant knights, who feared 
little the swords or lances of the Saracen 
host, were territied by the uncouth aspect 
and the hideous noises of machines which 
belched forth upon them a torrent of 
liquid fire. Joinville tells us that “it 
came flying through the air like a winged, 
long-tailed dragon, about the thickness of 
a hogshead,. with the report of thunder 
and the velocity of lightning; and the 
darkness of the night was dispelled by 
this deadly illumination.” It does not by 
any means follow because the invention 
of gunpowder rendered the ancient Greek 
fire no longer a very useful military weap- 
on, that the knowledge of the secret of 
its composition would be of little value. 
We must remember that the use of fire- 
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arms rendered the old-fashioned engines, 
by means of which the liquid was _pro- 
pelled, no longer available, since those 
who worked the engines could no longer 
venture near enough to the enemy. It 
was to this cause, we suspect, rather than 
to any want of efficiency in the compound 
itself, that the discontinuance of the use 
of Greek fire should be ascribed. The 
time had not yet come for making gun- 
powder itself a useful adjunct to the em- 
ployment of liquid flame. It is not so 
clear, however, that the ancient Greek 
fire was much more efficient than that 
which has recently come into use. Still, 
the inquiry into the nature of its composi- 
tion is not without interest. The prin- 
cess Anna Comnena states that Greek 
fire was compounded of sulphur, resin, 
and oil. It may be well to dwell on this 
point, since many writers have been dis- 
posed to consider naphtha, or liquid bitu- 
men, to have been the principal ingredient 
oi the Greek fire. Possibly, however, the 
oil mentioned by Anna Comnena may 
have been naphtha, and not, as one would 
be disposed to infer, any of the ordinary 
vegetable or mineral oils; for the use of 
naphtha in lamps is of great antiquity. 
Gibbon writes: “ Naphtha was mingled, 
I know not in what proportions, with sul- 
phur and with the pitch that is extracted 
from evergreen firs —that is, resin —in 
forming Greek fire.” It is a moot point 
whether Friar Bacon ever discovered the 
true composition of the liquid fire. Many 
supposed that he concealed a real igno- 
ratice on the subject, when he supplied an 
apparently unmeaning answer to the ques- 
tions addressed to him. Others, however, 
assert that two of the components of 
Greek fire were, as Bacon said, sulphur 
and saltpetre, and that the third is to be 
detected in the logogriph —‘* Luru vopo 
vir Can utriet.” We leave this anagram 
to the ingenuity of our readers, mention- 
ing, in passing, that it contains the apro- 
pos words, writ voraciter, but that the 
extraction of these words leaves us only 
the combination /ufovun, from which it 
will not be found easy to form a word. 
Possibly there is a mistake in transcrip- 





tion to add to the anagrammatic difficulty. 
Many others have tried to elucidate the 
question. Friar Bungay, Charles du 
Frene, Ducange, and Joinville —a host, 
in fact, of commentators, historians, and 
antiquaries — have all had something to 
say more or less to the purpose. But the 
satisfactory solution of the problem has 
not yet been obtained, nor perhaps is it 
likely to be. It has been well remarked 
by a writer on the subject that “ gunpow- 
der blew the ancient Greek fire out of the 
field.” But during the American war of 
1860-65 it was shown that gunpowder 
might be used to blow modern Greek fire 
into cities. Whether the example will 
ever become a recognized military prece- 
dent is uncertain. But it has been shown 
that Greek fire may be flung into a city 
by means of a suitably prepared shell, and 
that its destructive properties may thus 
be made available when the besieging 
force is four miles or more from the cen- 
tral parts of the city. Charleston was 
certainly not destroyed by General Gill- 
more’s fire shells; in fact, there are diffi- 
culties connected with the construction of 
such shells which, though far from being 
insuperable, were not wholly mastered by 
the artillerists under Gillmore. But that 
an immense amount of damage was ef- 
fected is shown by the fact that General 
Beauregard hurled from the mouth of his 
cannon denunciations against Gillmore 
for employing “the most villanous com- 
pound ever used in war.” That Greek 
fire will one day be employed as a fear- 
fully destructive agent in warfare seems 
scarcely probable. Yet, so far from look- 
ing forward with dismay to the prospect 
of such an application for its properties, 
we may rather, perhaps, consider that 
prospect as favorable to the interests of 
peace. We may apply to this case the 
remarks applied by Fuller to the use of 
cannon: “Though some may say that 
the finding of such appliances hath been 
the losing of many men’s lives, yet it will 
appear that wars are now fought with 
more expedition, and that victory stand- 
eth not so long a neuter, before she ex- 
press herself on one side or the other.” 
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